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Easter Convention! 
PALLISER HOTEL, CALGARY 


Debate on: “Should Social Science be taught in Alberta Schools” 
Addresses by 


DR. PETER MANNICHE, 


Founder and Principal 


INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARK 


DR. JOHN McDONALD, University of Alberta 
H. G. SCOTT, Esq., B.A., Magistrate 
DR. M. E. LAZERTE, 
DR. C. SANSOM 


A number of projects setting forth a year’s work for all types of classes 
and schools will be initiated. 


Kiartan of Iceland 


An historical pageant based on old Norse saga, produced under the auspices of 
the Carnegie foundation at Banff, in the summer of 1933, will be given by the 
Calgary Central Collegiate Community Theatre under the direction of Mr. E. J. 
Thorlakson, the author. Costumes and properties made by ake. Special orchestral 
arrangements of Icelandic music by Mr. T. Beresford, played by Central High School 
Orchestra. 

An experiment in modern theatricals. 
A talk of origins of Icelandic Culture and sagas by the author. 
Special costumes used in Icelandic Millennial Celebration, Winnipeg, 1930. 


ORGANIZED RECREATION AND CONCERT 
Everything free of charge to teachers attending convention 
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For Efficient School Work 


Don’t overlook the value of 
Adequate Equipment — MAPS, 
GLOBES, CHART MAKERS, 
DUPLICATORS, PAPER TOW- 
ELS, PENCIL. SHARPENERS, 
REFERENCE BOOKS, etc., etc. 


We will gladly charge these 
to the School District for payment 
when more convenient. 


Call in and see us when at- 
tending the Easter Convention. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House” 
112 8th Avenue W. 


The General Accident 


Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Are you aware our Company 
have a Group Accident and Sick- 
ness Policy in force in both Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. The rates 
are extremely low and the cover- 
age exceptionally broad. 


If interested see: 


F. B. MATTHEWS CO., LIMITED 
Bank of Montreal Bldg., Edmonton 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
Calgary 





The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put nature’s oe into aneee 
home in the finest condition. 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Calgary, Alberta 


FLOWERS 
FOR EVERY 
OCCASION 
FRESH CUT 


from our own greenhouses. 
ROSES OUR SPECIALTY 


M1726 Day Phone L1389 Night 
For Quick Service and Quality Flowers 


Campbell Floral 


SEEDS AND NURSERIES LTD. 
Retail Store Greenhouses 
721—2nd St. W. 16 St. and 8th Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY 


Suggestions for Review 
and Examination 


Objective Tests 
. Objective Tests in: History Il, History III, 
Algebra I 
. Objective Tests in: General Science I 
. Objective Tests in: History I 
Public School Tests 
Easily given, easily checked. May be divided so 
as to give scores of Monthly Tests, also useful for 
Review. 
1. British and Canadian History 8, Geography 
8, Grammar 8, Literature 8, Geography 6, 
(complete with instructions and keys). 
WCDI 6055 5s ia ap ipa Manan eae ae bee 30c 
. Civics 8, Agriculture 8, (Section I or II) 
(complete with instructions and keys). 
Each set 
Examination Papers and Model Answers 
. Chemistry I, Chemistry II, Physics I, Phy- 
sics II, Algebra II, Trigonometry I, Arith- 
metic I, History III, History IV, Geometry 
Ill. Contain at least 4 old examination 
papers with model answers Each 50c 
. Latin II,Literature III, Literature IV; at 
least 8 old examination papers with model 
answers. Each 35c 
. French II, French III (Grammar only), 
Geometry II. At least 2 old examination 
papers with model answers Each 25c¢ 


Western Canada Institute 


LIMITED 
236—8th Ave. W. 
ALBERTA 
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Editorial 


EXPLOITATION 

N an address before the recent U.F.A. Convention, Mr. W. 
L. Irvine, M.P., referring to the new social order made 

the following statement: 
“There shall be no exploitation of one class by another.” 
A splendid suggestion seemingly meeting with whole- 
hearted endorsation by his hearers, and it must be unre- 
servedly accepted by the A.T.A. as a friendly gesture to 
us extended by a brother organization. In all fairness to 
the delegates assembled it must be stated unreservedly 
also, that the general attitude manifested towards the teach- 
ers when resolutions affecting them were under discussion 
at the convention, was in keeping. with it. But there is a 
particular point upon which we would like some enlighten- 
ment: namely, to what extent will the rank and file of 
the U.F.A. organization voice concurrence; to what extent 
will the U.F.A. members of the Legislature fall into line 
in this regard: will those who were delegates at the U.F.A. 
convention feel themselves in duty bound to uphold the 
U.F.A. attitude in the event of their being school trustees 
or delegates to the next convention of the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association? It is a delicate matter, we realize, to 
adopt a cynical attitude as to what extent the rank and file 
of an organization will uphold in anything beyond mere 
words the decisions with respect to policy formulated by 
those whom they themselves duly appointed to represent 
them as delegates before their supreme authority—the An- 
nual Convention. We would be the last party to cast in- 
nuendos or make derogatory comments on the integrity of 
the U.F.A. membership or its convention. We hold, however, 
that unless the decisions by resolution of the supreme 
authority of any organization shall be and are the recog- 
nized policy of the organization; that unless such decisions 
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be accepted by the individuals composing the organization 
as binding upon themselves individually and collectively, the 
term “organization” is a misnomer. In other words no person 
has any moral right while still a member of an organized 
group to advocate anything other than the opinion of that 
group or act in a manner inconsistent with the expressed at- 
titude of the group—particularly when in association with 
persons who are non-members of his organization. Differences 
of opinion within an organization there certainly must and 
should always be; otherwise the organization is dead, dying 
or fit for the lethal chamber. It is submitted however that the 
differences between members of a group should be ironed 
out from within the organized group itself and once the 
matter has been threshed out, the majority vote binds all, 
until such time as this majority opinion be transformed 
(by action from within) to a minority opinion. 

HIS then brings up a further question: can any per- 

son without insult to his own mental integrity make his 
opinion change like the weather-cock: for example is it 
moral for him to support one attitude (say towards teach- 
ers’ salaries) when as the case may be, he meets as a member 
of a board of school trustees, as a delegate to the Trustees’ 
Convention, or as a member of the Convention of Munici- 
palities, or as a member of the U.F.A.? 

It seems to us that it is fundamentally a matter of 
loyalty: first, loyalty to one’s convictions, obviously calling 
for advocacy conforming to such convictions at the right 
time and place. Next comes loyalty to one’s group after a 
principle has been thoroughly threshed out within the group; 
after that, personal opinion must be merged in the will of 
the majority and all must pull together. 

But surely no person should feel it to be other than un- 
moral, to say the least, to be a sort of Jekyll and Hyde, ora 
multilateral personality, merely because he may belong to 
different organizations which are each called upon to deal 
with the same problem. Loyalty is no many-headed Gorgon 
shield protecting one’s conscience against the barbed shafts 
of inconsistency. Surely it should not be an excuse for, say, 
a loyal member of the U.F.A., sitting tight when that organi- 
zation is going on record one way, and then afterwards 
opposing or acting inconsistently with this declared policy 
when serving as delegate for another body—at the Trustees’ 
Convention, in school board meeting, or in the Legislature? 

know whereof we speak and it is with some degree 

of bitterness that we view the circumstances. Last 
year the U.F.A. Convention went on record against any re- 
duction of the statutory minimum salary for teachers, and 
we believe it was honestly meant. The Alberta School Trus- 
tees’ Convention met immediately afterwards and the fact 
that one speaker was displaying a life membership button 
of the U.F.A., apparently did not restrain him in any de- 
gree whatsoever from leading the hosts of opposition to 
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We specialize in School Year Books — Concert Programmes 
and Tickets — General Printing 


408—7th Ave. West Calgary, Alta. 
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the $840 minimum. And he was aided, abetted and sup- 
ported by a number of others who were present at both 
conventions. When or where is loyalty here; and to whom? 
Is the Dr. Jekyll at the U.F.A. Convention the Mr. Hyde 
at the Trustees’ Convention or at the school board meeting? 
The U.F.A. Convention undoubtedly endeavoured to do 
justice to the teachers of the Province and, doubtlessly, their 
re-affirmation of their stand not to reduce further the stand- 
ard of living cf teachers will have some effect on many 
rural communities and resirain the tendency to mercilessly 
exploit the teachers as has been the case during the past 
few years, since the over-supply of teachers became pro- 


nounced. 
URELY, no unprejudiced person could conscientiously 
contend that there has been no exploitation of teachers 
in Alberta during recent years. If what has been experienced 
by them be not exploitation, we would appreciate a more 
appropriate term. 
What are these if not evidences of exploitation? 


(1) Teachers in the rural districts are still paying up to 
as high as thirty dollars a month for board and room, 
and in hosts of instances, for a very crude type of 
accommodation and food, are compelled to submit to this 
extortion, particularly when the husband of the land- 
lady is, or both husband and wife are members of the 
school board. (Experience has proven that changing of 
boarding place is an indirect request to be fired when 
the open season comes around—perhaps before.) 

(2) In the newspaper, day by day, reports appear of an- 
nual meetings of school districts, boasting of improved 
financial standing with cash on hand; yet their teachers 
in such districts are paid a salary far less than the 
statutory minimum. : 

(3) Some school boards are actually paying the teacher as 
salary an amount less than they are receiving from the 
Government grants. 

(4) Many school boards are forcing their teachers, who are 
helpless in the matter, to collude with them in evasions 
of The School Act: 
(a) By executing a contract providing for the $840.00 
minimum salary and at the same time executing a 
supplementary agreement (withheld from the Depart- 
ment) providing for the teacher to pay back a signifi- 
cant portion of the annual salary. In practice the 
amount to be paid back by the teacher is deducted 
from the seiieatile pay cheque. 

(b) By executing a contract providing for the statutory 

minimum and forcing the teacher to pay an exorbitant 

rent for the teacherage—up to as high as $29 per 
month for the shack. 

Some school ‘boards have been guilty of: 

Advertising a vacancy in the school and using the 

deluded applicants’ offers as a lever to force their 

present teacher’s salary down. 

(6) Selling the teacher’s position by Dutch auction, the 
lowest bidder getting the job. 

(7) Adopting a terrorizing attitude towards their teachers 
—constantly suggesting that there are plenty of teach- 
ers unemployed, so “watch out!” 

(8) Engaging a teacher in June and then before the “open 
season” closes, firing the new appointee (before any 
teaching can be done) and engaging another, generally 
at a lower salary. 

“There shall be no exploitation of one class by another.” 


Ye Gods, what have we here! 
hear much concerning exploitation of the masses by 
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certain classses, through the latter availing them- 
selves to the limit of their economic power and influence, 
of customs, traditions and sanctions of law; of “bulls and 
bears” thimble-rigging the price of stocks, of farm products 
and the necessities of life, etc., thereby forcing down the 
standard of existence and economic independence of those 
whose lot it is to endeavor to eke out a living by earning 
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rather than by owning. However, it is apparent that rugged 
individualism is responsible for not quite all the abortions 
of economic life, that not all the ills from which wage 
earners are heir to, are attributable directly to the selfish- 
ness or the human (?) nature working in and through the 
fortunate few—the capitalists and the money mongers— 
hateful and reprehensible though their machinations may 
be. There is a “rugged collectivism” abroad today which is 
working in a manner just as callous, as soulless, as unethical; 
just as inclined to hit at those who are down, by taking 
undue advantage of the law of supply and demand, and 
buying sweated labor for schools, as can be paralleled in the 
field of industry or in the world of ‘‘business is business’’. 
It does not mitigate the crime nor make the offence any less 
unmoral by reason of the fact that it is committed in the 
name of the public by so-called publicly elected representa- 
tives of the people. Conditions now prevailing, regarding 
payment (Yea, and non-payment also) for teaching ser- 
vices are a disgrace and an indignity to public service. We 
are sorry to have to admit that they manifest a cynical 
disregard, if not contempt, for the intellectual and spiritual 
equipment of the citizens of tomorrow. 
WO or more wrongs do not make a right. The fact that 
things are not better—possibly worse—in other prov- 
inces or countries does not justify conditions in Alberta, 
and the situation calls for thorough inquiry, action, and a 
rousing of ethically-minded citizens to a consciousness of 
what is transpiring today in their name. It is quite true that 
many school boards are doing the best they can with the 
limited financial resources at their disposal—all honor to 
them—-but we have yet to be convinced that, generally speak- 
ing, the salary paid for teaching services is any criterion 
of the financial condition of the school district. More often 
than not it is a direct measure of the calibre of the school 
board members—whether or not they adopt a “tit for tat” 
attitude (e.g. the teacher must “take his medicine” as the 
farmers have been compelled to do) or whether they en- 
deavor to provide the best possible teacher at the best 
possible salary. The recent conferences of the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Labor and the U.F.A. both spurned a “business is 
business’’attitude towards teachers; they have thrown down 
the challenge against exploitation of teachers and cheap- 
ness in the educational system of the Province; they rebuked 
the advocates of the $600.00, Little-Red-School-House. May 
their official expression of policy reverberate beyond the 
confines of the convention hall; may it be adhered to in the 
school meeting, in trustees’ gatherings, and in the Legisla- 
tive Chamber. 
HEADS I WIN—TAILS YOU LOSE 
ELL, well; another bright idea! A resolution on the 
list for consideration at the Trustees’ Convention 
recommends that the salary of teachers should vary as the 
price of wheat. A fine suggestion except it comes several 
years too late. No whisper of any such inter-relationship 
was spread abroad when wheat was $2.00 or more per 
bushel. We make a counter suggestion for what it is worth: 
how would it be if the cost of board and room to the 
rural teacher varied directly as the price of grain and the 
teachers’ salary as the price of hogs? But no: it wouldn’t 


EASTER CONVENTION — ARE YOU INTERESTED IN EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS. 
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do. We would hate to invent other potential causes for 
firing teachers: namely, evidence, (actual or alleged) of 
eye-strain resulting from watching the tape, and devotion 
(also actual or alleged) of too much time to keeping in 
touch with grain futures. 
C.C.F. 

EACHERS of Alberta owe one more debt of gratitude 

to the Alberta Federation of Labor. At the recent con- 
vention in Edmonton a resolution was unanimously adopted 
advocating pensions for Alberta teachers. This is one more 
evidence that our trade unionist friends regard a contented 
teaching profession, freed from the spectre of want in old 
age, as better economy than paring down the tax bill, meet- 
ing extortionate interest charges and satiating the coupon 
clippers. It is evident also that, amongst other things, they in- 
terpret C.C.F. to signify Can Consider Fairness: (teachers 
not excepted) as well as Collaborate and Co-operate with 
Farmers. 





Local News 


COLEMAN 


The monthly meeting of the Coleman Local Branch of 
the A.T.A. was held on Thursday, January 11, at the United 
Church. Miss Hole presided. 

Previous to the regular business meeting lantern slides 
were shown by Mr. Spillers while Mr. Cousins lectured on 
the slides shown. The slides which dealt with “Scotland in 
Song and Story” gave us some interesting features about 
the history and beauty of Scotland. 

The regular business meeting followed the lantern lec- 
ture after which the meeting adjourned. 


LETHBRIDGE 

The regular business meeting of the Lethbridge Local 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, held at St. Basils’ Sep- 
arate School, was well attended and a considerable amount 
of interesting and important business was covered. 

Miss Jean Jackson presented a revised copy of the con- 
stitution which was laid on the table until time should per- 
mit further discussion. Miss Edna Scott, President, thanked 
Miss Jackson and her committee heartily for the time they 
had spent on this revisory work. 

The formation of the Lethbridge District Local was next 
discussed at some length. This rally of the teachers of the 
district will take place early in February. 

Miss E. Reid, District Representative on the Provincial 
Executive, reported briefly on the recent meeting of the 
Provincial Executive in Calgary, mentioning plans for the 
spring convention and a number of other interesting items. 

Two committees were appointed; the first consisting of 
W. S. Brodie, Geo. Watson, S. Vaselenak and E. Reid to 
have charge of educational activities in the city during 
School Week. The second, the Misses Walkins, Kadlec, Flinn, 
and Lacey, is to arrange an inter-school bowling league to 
be played off within the next six weeks. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to St. Basils’ Staff for 
their delightful tea, the meeting adjourned. 


DAPP—PIBROCH 
The regular monthly meeting of the Dapp-Pibroch Local 
was held on Saturday, January 13th, in the Pibroch Hotel. 
There were eight teachers present, including one new mem- 
ber, Mrs. Currie, of Prosperous School District, Westlock. 
After the usual business routine of the meeting a talk 
entitled “Music in the School’ was given by Miss Esther 


Pritchard. Suggestions were made by Miss Pritchard re- 
garding the types of songs suitable for ungraded schools, 
song books a teacher should own, part-singing in rural 
schools, the organization of school orchestras, etc. This was 
followed by an open discussion on various phases of teach- 
ing music. The question “Is it possible to teach monotones 
to sing?” was raised and discussed. 

The suggested program of events. sent out by the West- 
lock Musical Festival Committee was read by the secretary 
and considered in detail. The teachers were all in favor of 
the proposed festival and expressed their willingness to con- 
tribute to its success by entering their pupils in as many 
classes as possible. 

The afternoon having sped away, the meeting was 
brought to a close and the teachers repaired to the dining 
room of the hotel where a luncheon provided by the Pibroch 
teachers was enjoyed by all. 


A.T.A. ACTIVITIES IN CALGARY 

1932 ended with the Alliance Kettle in Calgary in a 
state of great agitation due to the attention of too many 
cooks, the broth which resulted was unpalatable to most of 
us and in more ways than one. To continue the culinary 
figure, so many fingers in the pie having resulted in in- 
digestible pastry, we endeavored to find some way of re- 
ducing the number of cooks. During 1933, steps were taken 
towards that end, to such purpose, that at the close of the 
year, three rival locals had decided upon amalgamation. 
The Calgary Local of the A.T.A. is the successor of the 
Calgary Public School Local, the Calgary High School Local, 
and the Calgary Public School Men’s Local. The other re- 
maining local in the city is the Calgary High School Men’s 
Local. 

The benefits of close co-operation having been proven 
during 1933, it is hoped that 1934 may see a further clim- 
ination of the barriers dividing us into separate camps. The 
writer is convinced that no real or lasting achievement can 
result from our efforts until we sink personal differences 
(honest as those differences may be) in united support of 
the Alliance Programme. Undoubtedly, in a large group of 
individuals, there will be some whose personal interests 
may be adversely affected through their adherence to a 
group programme. That, however, is the price of united 
effort, and is more than compensated for by the advantages 
resulting from collective strength. 

Calgary members of the Provincial Executive have put 
in a great deal of time upon preparing the tentative plans 
for the convention. They have been assisted by several 
Calgary teachers to whom acknowledgment is now made. 
Further announcement of the Convention, not being in my 
province, I leave to J.W.B. the honor in that field. 

The recent banquet of the Calgary Local was largely 
attended, and was an unqualified success. Magistrate Scott 
spoke most interestingly of experiences in Europe. Business 
dragged, perhaps, but we’ll get over that another time. The 
committee in charge is to be congratulated. 

Since my last monthly report (submitted in September) 
there has been so little to report that I have not troubled 
the editor, but at that, I’ll bet this report will not be ac- 
companied in the magazine by one from Edmonton, unless 
J.W.B. jogs my friend Harman—if he can find him in that 
desert popularly known as Jasper Avenue. 

H. E. PANABAKER—District Representative for Calgary 


VICTORIA CAFE 


10083 Jasper Ave., Edmonton. Next to Bank of Montreal 
Private Booths for Ladies —- Open Day and Night | 
NOTHING BUT VERY BEST QUALITY AND SERVICE | 


The Chef is the Proprietor 
30 Years’ Experience 
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OBJECTIVES IN HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


C. B. Willis, M.A., D.Paed. 





The above topic would appear to be one of the real, live 
interests and it is gratifying to note the excellent and 
thoughtful criticism of our former article on this topic, 
particularly when such criticism comes from a teacher of 
such broad experience as Mr. Leaver. 

Undoubtedly much may be hoped for from the experi- 
mental school in London; certainly it is a worthy objective 
“to inspire a spirit of investigation; the connection between 
language and all other subjects is one which needs more 
and more stress; and learning proceeding from the particular 
to the general is basic.” 

However, we must insist that the critic has confused 
transfer of training with the use of identical elements in 
another situation. Multiplication facts learned in Arithmetic 
and Language learned in Composition may both be used in 
Physics but this is not transfer. Transfer may be defined as 
the general development of the mind by study along any 
specific line. Thus the study of Mathematics, Latin and 
Greek were supposed to develop the mind to the point where 
the proud possessor of such a trained mind would be able 
to do much more effective work at any occupation or study, 
even of a nature largely or wholly unrelated to such prior 
studies, due to the power or capacity he had developed 
through this training. 

These and other subjects were supposed to develop the 
ability to reason, to generalize, ete. Recent scientific ex- 
periments in education have shown that such transfer, if it 
does exist, does so to such a small extent that it need not 
be taken into account in making out courses of study or in 
making any unit compulsory for all students. Further, any 
transfer value that may be derived, can be derived as well 
from subjects that are of direct as well as from those which 
have only an indirect value for the great majority of 
students. 

Space does not permit of further explanation but any 
recent text book on psychology will be found to cover this 
topic adequately. We are unable to find in Mr. Leaver’s 
two paragraphs on training the mind a single sentence which 
has any bearing on this topic. 

However, in a later paragraph this point would appear 
to be uppermost again. If the idea is that learning to solve 
a quadratic equation and learning to understand pollination 
will develop the mind in the same way, he is absolutely 
correct as neither will aid in producing a general power to 
proceed from the particular to the general as no such 
general power exists, let alone being capable of development, 
which it may be noted is a different matter from simply 
existing. 

Why try “to stir a class to the ecstacy of delight and to 
an overwhelming desire to achieve in any lesson’’, unless 
such lesson, subject or unit has real value for the child, 
in which case there is, at least, much less need for this 
heroic effort on the part of the teacher. To do such would 
constitute educational quackery and flim-flam. Far better 
to stir him up to a critical attitude with regard to the value 
of each subject or unit, for his particular needs and a 
resolve not to endure any subject that has little or no value 
for him. There are too many subjects of direct value that 
may be learned, to put time on those that have little or no 
direct value. One must indeed look askance at any subject 
that requires such high pressure salesmanship to foist it 
upon the minds of immature students. If a school subject 
is so far gone that it requires a pulmotor to resuscitate it, 
far better to let it die in peace. 

The statement, “All education is cultural” is correct or 
not, depending on one’s definition of education. If by 
education is meant all or nearly all that is taught in the 


high schools and universities, we must disagree. We would 
refer all and sundry to our former definition of cultural 
education which is not put in one paragraph and contra- 
dicted in the next but is placed partly in one paragraph 
and partly in the next. The critic has evidently missed the 
word “also”. We would suggest a careful re-reading. To 
return to the first point in the paragraph, the greater por- 
tion of what is taught in high schools and universities has 
great direct value for a few people; it is useful to them; 
it has some cultural value for a few people; but it has little 
cultural value and no direct value for the great majority 
of those who are required to study it. 

Knowledge has cultural value largely in that it does 
draw together our knowledge by association into larger and 
larger groups of connected ideas. The university goes into 
so much detail that it becomes, in the Arts course, only a 
group of professional schools in Mathematics, Physics, etc. 
It lacks a cultural education. 

It would seem as though correct knowledge with regard 
to what cultural education means and with regard to the 
effect or lack of effect of transfer of training are two of 
the greatest needs in present-day education. Why waste so 
much time on “contentions” and ‘views’? Why not get the 
facts with regard to these points? 

. Ey * * 

A few words from one who is so well equipped both by 
training and experience to speak with authority on scientific 
educational matters as Dr. Sansom, one of the foremost of 
Canadian educationists, are well worth considering. 

Shearman and nearly all other psychologists consider 
that the mind has some sort of underlying factor or faculty 
but has also many special faculties or abilities which are 
largely unrelated. Others postulate the first but break the 
second up into an extremely large number of special abil- 
ities. 

Spearman says the general factor in the mind, which he 
calls ‘‘g’’ cannot be trained and apparently he finds little 
evidence for transfer of training. As we were dealing 
with the training of the mind, not with the mind itself and 
in fact, used the words “in this sense”, which Dr. Sansom 
has left out of his quotation, it would appear that the 
psychology of this part of the article was correct and not 
out of date as stated. As Spearman himself says, two 
adjacent fields may be much alike due to their proximity 
but fertilizing one does not help the other; similarly the mind 
may have a common underlying factor which makes one’s 
capacity much the same for many different subjects though 
training in one does not affect capacity to learn in another. 
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GROWTH AND DECLINE OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Data regarding mental growth and decline are of gen- 
eral interest to teachers, but are not generally available to 
them. For this reason I venture to present in summary form 
the results of several studies and to draw therefrom certain 
(at least tentative) conclusions. The material is not of Al- 
berta origin, but this fact, for the moment, may be over- 
looked. 

Studies of learning ability at the adult age level now run 
into the hundreds. Almost without exception they point un- 
mistakably to the eminent plasticity and teachability of 
adults at least to the age of forty or forty-five. Two limita- 
tions, however, affect the validity of the conclusions. First, 
the subjects were usually few in number and, in the second 
place, they were usually senior college students or Univer- 
sity graduates, and scarcely representative, therefore, of 
the general adult population. In the studies summarized 
below the limitations, to a considerable extent, have been 
removed. The subjects used by Thorndike* and by those 
collaborating were either adult students in the evening 
classes in New York schools or prisoners in Sing Sing 
prison. The numbers, in the major studies at least, are 
reasonably large. 

Table I shows the learning situations, the number of 
subjects—represented by figures standing in front of the 
brackets—the age ranges within the brackets, and the ac- 
tual scores, or the ratio of scores, below the brackets. In 
study 6 the 886 students were scattered among the several 
age ranges, and scattered also as regards to school sub- 
jects—Algebra, Biology, Civics, English, French, German, 
Spanish and Latin. 

The Opposites learning situation consisted in a table of 
50 words (such as vague, ancient, hostile, victorious, idle, 
lazy) for each of which an opposite had to be named as 
quickly as possible. The table was presented to each subject 
five times per day (the order of words each time being 
changed) for twenty-six days. Records were taken with 
time as the unit but these have here been changed to ratio 
of performance. The nature of the remaining learning situa- 
tions may be surmised from the headings given. 


TABLE I 
No. of Age- 
Learning Situation Subjects range Scores 
1. Naming opposites 5(19-24) 5 (24-28) 5 (33-39) 
of 50 words 96 100 79 


2. Adding 17 to the Same subjects as above 
numbers 20 to 80 100 
8. Learning to write 


9 5 
16( 20-25) 1(32) 16(35 up) 
with wrong hand 57 51 41 


4. Learning Esperanto 18(18-25) 9(26-34) 21(35 up) 
(Vocabulary Test) 31.5 26.3 24.7 
5. (1) Using a code 26(17-24) 18(25-34) 10(35-54) 
(2) Column addition 100 98 90 
(8) General School 
Progress at Sing 
Sing (40 weeks) 
6. Progress in high N=886 
school work in night 
school (14-16) (17-19) (20-24) (25-29) (30 up) 
for 59 85 100 89 87 
2% months. 


From the studies here summarized and from numerous 
other studies the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The peak of learning ability falls fairly consistently 
in the age-range centering about 22 years. 


2. The drop thereafter is somewhat less than one-half 
of one per cent per year from 22 to 41. Or as Thorndike 
puts it: “The general tendency from all our experiments is 
for an inferiority of about 15% as a result of 20 years 
from twenty-two on.” 

8. “Learning representing an approximation to sheer 
modifiability unaided by past learning shows considerably 
more inferiority than this. Actual learning of such things as 
adults commonly have to learn shows considerably less.” 

Table II shows a highly condensed summary of several 
very interesting studies on retention of various abilities 
through five age spans from youth to old age. The tests used 
were not of learning ability, but rather of abilities unaffec- 
ted by immediate learning. Perceptive and motor abilities 
were measured by the use of precision instruments in psy- 
chological laboratories. Imagination was tested by a form of 
the ink-blot test. Powers of abstraction were estimated from 
performances on the Otis mental test. It is not maintained 
that the measuring instruments were adequate or infallible 
but the results from several independent tests (here 
grouped) show remarkable consistency. 


TABLE II 
Age Groups 

j _. (10-17) (18-29) (30-49) (50-69) (70-89) 
1. Perceptive Ability 100 95 93 76 46 
2. Motor Ability 89 100 97 92 71 
3. Memory 95 100 92 83 55 
4. Imagination . —.. 34 34 33 32 

5. Judgment (not 
involving speed) 72 100 100 87 69 
6. Abstraction 94 100 98 97 94 


The number of subjects for test 4 was about 1203, for 
test 6 about 2,500, and for the remainder about 130. The 
data are taken from studies of W. R. Miles and others re- 
ported in Psychological Review, March, 1933. Among other 
things the reader will notice: 

1. The remarkably close agreement of the results here 
with those from the Thorndike studies. 

2. The ability peak centring about the 18-29 year span. 

8. The rapid decline in sensory, motor and memory 
functions. 

4. The relatively timeless quality of the more purely 
psychological functions—imagination, judgment, and powers 
of abstraction. 

If one were to draw practical inferences from the 
facts presented they might be of this nature. Our high 
schools might better be designed for students in their 
twenties, rather than for those in their teens. Adults up to 
the age of 60 or 70 loose relatively little in learning ability, 
particularly if the subject matter were abstract and idea- 
tional rather than memoriter. Psychology needs more ade- 
quate instruments for the measurements of “man’s incréas- 
ing residuum of age-experience and wisdom,” which is no 
doubt the comfort and glory of old age. 


eg ee ce Le 
*Thorndike, E.L. at al.: “Adult Learning”, 1928, Mac- 
Millan. 
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That the basis of our tax system for public education 
is hopelessly archaic and unsuited to modern conditions is 
being more and more recognized under the stress of “de- 
pression” conditions. Ringing words on this subject were 
those of Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania in a 
recent address to a body of educators at Harrisburg. “For 
a hundred years,” declared the Governor, “we have been 
going along on the theory that the owners of real estate 
should pay the bill. This is basically wrong. Real estate 
bears 85 per cent of the school burden and represents less 
. than 40 per cent of the wealth of the state. This means 
that nearly 60 percent of our wealth is escaping and evad- 
ing paying its proper share of our school costs. What is the 
answer? I respectfully submit that the only possible answer 
is a graduated state income tax. I urge that the educators 
of Pennsylvania go to work, and go to work now, to have the 
entire burden of the cost of our schools lifted from the real 
estate and placed on incomes.” 

What proportion does real estate bear to the total wealth 
of Alberta? of Calgary? We do not know. But it is capable 
of being determined. Whatever the answer, we may be sure 
that real estate is now bearing far more than its just share 
of taxation for school purposes. Consider, in this connection, 
a recent bond issue of the Province of New Brunswick. The 
issue was for $2,474,000 in Thirty-five year debentures 
priced at par and yielding five per cent. It was stated in the 
advertisement that “These Debentures are exempt from tax- 
ation for all Provincial, Civic, Municipal, and School pur- 
poses.” Why should the holder of say a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of these bonds, income $5,000 a year, be 
exempted from all responsibility with respect to public 
education? How many of these and similar tax-free bonds 
are held in Alberta? Even if taxed for other things, does 
education get its share? In the year 1930 alone Canadians 
bought nearly 370 million dollars’ worth of bonds. How 
many of these were entirely tax-free, so far, at any rate, 
as education is concerned? These are questions that call 
for answers, and it is the business of educational leadership 
to find the answers and make them known. 

* * * 


Writing on “Some Dangers of the Testing Movement” 
in the January number of the “Journal of the National 
Education Association,” Prof. H. R. Douglass of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota declares that “It must not be denied 
that such tests will ‘motivate teachers and pupils.’ Without 
doubt they will. They will stimulate teachers and principals 
to spend the year in a frenzied cramming of things likely 
to be asked on the tests. When state-wide testing programs 
have advanced to the stage that the local community looks 
forward to see how the home school fared in the tests, and 
teachers and administrators are judged on the basis of the 
scores of the students . . . there will be no need for course 
of study construction. No matter what course of study is 
constructed or adopted, the teacher in intelligent self-inter- 
est will teach in whatever way prepares best for the tests, 
and other materials and objectives will be ignored or slight- 
ed. The status of the teacher will be reduced from that of 
educator to that of coach or drill-master. The control of the 
school will be lifted from the local and state officials and put 
in the hands of the test-makers.” 

It might occur to some readers that the above forecast 
of the evils of a state-wide testing program is a remarkably 
accurate description of the state of affairs that now exists 
in Alberta with respect to high school education. If anyone 
doubts this let him re-read the passage substituting ‘depart- 


mental examinations” for “tests”. It would be fruitful 
subject for inquiry just to what extent the soul, the spirit, 
the true inwardness of our high school education is deter- 
mined, not by the Department of Education, the local author- 
ities, or the teachers, but by those who make the examina- 
tions. To the extent that this is true it follows reasonably, 
not that examinations should be generally abolished, for this 
might well give rise to a crop of evils even worse than those 
of the present, but that they should be reformed and made 
to subserve a higher ideal of educational values than they 
do at the present time. 


OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 


TARZAN AND THE CITY OF GOLD 

by Edgar Rice Burroughs $2.25 (G.J.McLeod) 
Tarzan adventures in Abyssinia in his latest. A strange 

white warrior in ivory armour, luxurious court of.a beauti- 

ful women, slavery, love and hate, the lion pit, to the throne 

of Great God Thoos, and the horrors of the Grand Hunt 

enrap Tarzan in adventures as thrilling as any heretofore. 


THE DRIPPING TAMARINDS 
by Cecil Champain Lowis $2.00 (L.Green) 

The story falls into two parts. Ninian Fendle, up country 
in Burma when war is declared, is only too glad to escape 
from his environment. Later in France, he meets Ursula 
Underwood, now a nurse whom he formerly knew in Burma. 
The later chapters deal with their meeting in March, 1918, 
when the final German push was on. Well written, and 
interesting in its study of life in two countries. 


THE MONKHURST MURDER 
by Francis D. Grierson $2.00 (Collins) 

A Crime Club selection, and a good one. Vivian Monk- 
hurst and his brother, Jack, quarrel, after which Vivian is 
found murdered on his own estate. Honourable Richard 
Furlong investigates the case for Jack, who is naturally 
accused, and unravels a most puzzling mystery. 


PRECIOUS JEOPARDY 
by Lloyd C. Douglas $1.00 (Allen) 

A Christmas story, written with Douglas’ understanding 
and humanity. A business man meets with an accident that 
places his life in constant jeopardy. Knowing life may end 
at any moment, he learns for the first time how to live 
fully and happily. 

CANNIBAL QUEST 
by Gordon Sinclair $2.00 (D.D.G.) 

Sinclair’s latest adventures are more startling, exotic and 
romantic than even “Footloose in India”. His latest trip 
includes New Guinea, Borneo, Malaya, and Siam. He un- 
earths a most amazing collection of incidents, almost un- 
believable but yet true to life. Intensely interesting further 
adventures of the Toronto Star’s Wandering Reporter. 
THE EX-DETECTIVE 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim $2.00 (McC. & Stewart) 

Malcolm Gossett resigns from Scotland Yard to become 
a private investigator, sympathizing with those unjustly 
accused of crime, yet not having means of adequate de- 
fence. In a series of connected episodes, his natural ability 
and intuition bring success in all sorts of unusual commis- 
sions. Oppenheim here creates a new kind of detective, and 
one whom we hope to hear from again. 


THE RAVENELLE RIDDLE 
by E. Best Black $2.25 (G. J. McLeod) 

One of the best mysteries I have ever read. Rilla Raven- 
elle, London typist, disappears. Geoffrey Lawe, one of her 
employers, is interested in her intensely, and asks Peter 
Strangely, American scientist and amateur detective, to aid 
in her search. Strangely finally solves the mystery, but only 
after risking his own life. The author plays fair with the 
reader, but I defy you to pick out the criminal before read- 
ing to the final conclusion. 

DUST DEVILS 
by Marjorie R. Shand $2.00 (L.G.) 

A South African adventure story. Diane Spencer-Pelling 
is bethrothed to Sanana of the Maribus, African Prince. 
On the boat to Africa she meets Peter Cameron, falling in 
love with him, but feels compelled to marry the Prince. 
After marriage his true temperament reveals itself, and 
ene has many thrilling and cruel adventures before the 
climax. 
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THE WORLD PEACE STRUCTURE 


The League of Nations in the last few years has been 
put to severe tests of strength. The records made in these 
tests to which the League has been subjected have rather 
seriously impaired the reputation of that society and lowered 
people’s confidence in it as an effective instrument in im- 
plementing world peace. 

It would hardly be possible that the League, having its 
inception in the Treaty of Versailles would be free from 
the defects pertaining to that treaty. But we know that it 
was a serious and noble effort on the part of the treaty 
makers to make a start at international co-operation in 
building a New World under the rule of law—to get away 
from the state of international anarchy which had hitherto 
existed—a state in which might was the only recognized 
right. To rid the human family of the curse of war was the 
primary function with which the League of Nations was 
to be entrusted. In the Covenant of the League the member 
states made international contract to submit what they con- 
sidered their grievances to the tribunal of the League; and 
the World Court provided additional machinery to secure 
justice for those nations who felt themselves wronged. 

We all know how ineffective it is to write into the stat- 
ute book a law that has not the force of public opinion 
behind it. To enforce a new law public opinion must be 
mobilized behind it and made vocal in its support. 

We know that the League of Nations got little publicity 
in our press—and the indifference of the people failed to 
demand that publicity be given. Had the common people, 
eager to promote peace, assured their delegates to the 
League of Nations that the vast masses of the people 
expected that the League fulfil the function for which it 
was created, with such backing from the citizens of their 
countries, the delegates representing them would have felt 
much greater responsibility to fulfil their mission to prevent 
war. They would have felt that the awakened peoples de- 
manded that they make the League Covenant what its 
authors expected it to: be—an effective instrument in the 
prevention of war. But there was no such vocalized man- 
date from the people. They were asleep. On the contrary 
“there was a growing belief that no great power took its 
international obligations seriously”. 

A strong public conscience demanding the fulfilment of 
international contracts would have given the delegates cour- 
age to bring pressure on the recalcitrant Japanese military 
power. 


And the evidence of such public conscience would have 
had a fine deterring effect on the ambitious Japanese mili- 
tary machine that might have made pressure unnecessary. 

The Lytton report published in October, 1932, was pre- 
sented to the League Assembly. It called forth enthusiastic 
support from the small nations in its condemnation of Japan 
as the aggressor and violator of the League Covenant, and 
it was endorsed by the Assembly. This able and exhaustive 
report of the League Commission made a profound im- 
pression on world opinion. It proved a pillar in support of 
the falling structure of peace. It was, of course, rejected 
by Japan, who withdrew from membership in the League 
in March, 1938. 

The weak are often subject to slights, and the weak- 


ened League was to endure that humiliation. Under the 
influence of Mussolini the Four Power Pact usurped the 


authority of the League in dealing with problems, which 
the League was instituted to consider. 

Germany impatient of the position of inferiority im- 
posed on her by the Peace Treaties and exasperated by 
what she felt as continued repression—and also perhaps, 
her delegates, representing a Hitlerized Germany felt ill at 
ease in a democratic League—be that as it may, the up- 
shot was that in October, 1933, Germany suddenly with- 
drew her membership in the League. This was another 
severe blow to the structure of Peace. 

The progress of the Disarmament Conference was now 
to be seriously held up. Withdrawal from the League was 
soon followed by Germany’s withdrawing from the Disarm- 
ament Conference as a protest against disparity in arma- 
ments forced on her by the Versailles Treaty. Germany’s 
neighbors were stricken with fear. Japan also had declared 
that the 5-5-3 naval ratio due to expire in 1935 would not 
be renewed. This roused fears of a return to a naval race 
in armaments in the Pacific—fears somewhat quieted by 
U.S.A.’s recognition of Russia. These tremors were the cause 
of postponement of the Disarmament meet. Then there were 
further unstable rumblings in the foundation of the Struc- 
ture of Peace. 

Again Mussolini figures in the scene. He brings forth 
the proposal to change the constitution of the League. It 
was not to his liking. The small nations had too strong a 
voice; it was altogether out of proportion to their influence 
in world politics. The League must also be dissociated from 
the Peace Treaties. The great powers should be boss. 

Loud dissent from the small nations. They would have 
no hegemony of the Great Nations. The Polish press is as 
one in opposition to Italy’s plan. A re-organization of the 
League, say they, well and good, but only in the direction 
of more equality between the powers, not less. 

This discussion re the status of the League brought a 
voice from Russia. Stalin was heard to make pronouncement 
—if the League were an influence for peace, in spite of 
its stupendous defects, ‘‘the U.S.S.R. would support it.” 
The great American republic, also through its president 
proclaimed that the American people were united in sup- 
port of the ideals for peace, world peace that the late 
President Wilson had woven into the structure of the League 
of Nations, and they believed emphatically in its democratic 
character. 

The struggle is on between the power of force and the 
power of opinion. It has attacked the citadel of the League 
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of Nations. The chances are good for the survival of the 
League—the rebuilding and upbuilding of the Structure of 
Peace. 

* * * 

The Observer reports that Sir Eric Phipps brought over 
from Herr Hitler a series of proposals to reconcile the Ger- 
man claim to equality with the French desire for security. 
In return for a short term inilitia of 300,000 men and small 
calibre ‘defensive’ armament, Germany offers to conclude non 
aggressive pacts with all her neighbors, to accept ‘supervision’ 
and to take other steps to show that the militia would not, 
mean a revival of the militarist spirit’. She “would be pre- 
pared to abolish the system of military professorships in 
the universities and to revise the text books used in schools, 
with a view to removing ail traces of nationalist militarism, 
on the condition that the other powers would be prepared to 
conform to an equal standard of the like purification in 
the case of their own schools and universities, for instance 
in the matter of O.T.C. training in Britain’. 

The editor remarks: “But if such proposals are actually 
made involving so startling an admission of the character of 
German education at the moment and so revealing a com- 
ment on our own, we must not allow them to be killed by 
Whitehall militarists’ enthusiasm for O.T.C.’s, little as we 
like the reversion to conscription in Germany involved in 
the word ‘Militia’ ’’. 

—Reconciliation. 
* * OK 
ELECTIONS IN SPAIN . 

The Republic of Spain has up to the present been 
socialistic in complexion due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that the Conservatives were slow in recovering from the 
blow that drove King Alfonso into exile. They thus did not 
take part in framing Spain’s constitution and the Socialists 
and Radicals had a free hand. The Constitution created was 
strongly anti-clerical and socialistic—surprisingly so con- 
sidering Spain’s traditions. The church and church schools 


received most drastic treatment and since women are more “\ 


concerned with religion and with education for their chil- 
dren, and for the first time women (including nuns) voted 
in elections, there has been a decided re-action against the 
Government and the Conservatives have come to the fore 
under the leadership of Senor Gil Robbes, a young professor. 
Some of the Socialists threaten force on account of this 
defeat, but this is unlikely even though they strongly sus- 
pect many of the representatives elected favor a return to 
the monarchy. The danger of restoration of the monarchy 
is not in the immediate future for, as yet, there is not a 
duly constituted monarchist party. 

The parties in Spain are numerous and, roughly speak- 
ing, line up as follows: 

Extreme Left 

1. Syndicalists and Anarchists who advocate direct action 
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but who send no members to the Cortes, devoting them- 
selves to promoting disorders and strikes. 
2. Communists. 
Socialists — both of these are divided. 
3. Radical Socialists. 
4. Party of Republican action — These two co-operate 
under Senor Azana, the former premier. 
5. Conservative Republicans and Centre Groups. 
N.B. There are many monarchists as stated above but no 
monarchist party. 
Parties of Right 
1. Agrarians. 
2. Catholic Popular Action —This is the party that nuns 
and the aristocrats worked and voted for. 
3. Traditionalists — are a Catholic party from Basque 
provinces. 
There are several small but unimportant Fascist Groups. 
The Radicals led by Senor Lerroux are ardent Republi- 
cans but refuse to co-operate with the Socialists as Senor 
Azana has done. 
There are many regional groups such as the Calatan. 
Senor Lerroux, the Radical leader ascribes the defeat to 
the woman’s vote. In this connection the Paris newspaper 
has some interesting commerts. A photograph from Madrid 
was published in one showing a priest on the way to the pol- 
ling booth with 20 or 30 women behind him. They agree 
that if the Spanish Republic is overthrown, the women’s 
vote will be responsible, that far more women than men 
went to the polls and in rural districts, these were dictated 
to by the priests. Since France has refused to give women 
the vote they depreciate Spain’s action in this respect, claim- 
ing the women of Spain are very illiterate and not at all 
politically inclined. They conclude by remarking that French 
elections are marked by stability and absence of hysteria, 
mainly because of the absence of women voters at the polls. 





REFORMING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
A Liberal View 





An address delivered by G. H. Van Allen, K.C. before the 
University Liberal Club, on Jan. 25th last. 


The school system in use in Alberta is in general prin- 
ciples pretty much what it was when first established in 
territorial days, nearly forty years ago. Since then there 
has been the annual crop of amendments to the detail of 
the plan, but notwithstanding the increased demands of the 
nation for trained men and women, and the vast changes 
that have occurred in the lives of the people, no fundamen- 
tal reforms have been made. The time has come when the 
province, not only in the interest of the citizens, but also 
in its own interest, must completely recast and reform our 
system of primary and secondary education. 

The Present Structure 


The existing structure of the system is featured by three 
well established divisions of responsibility and duty. Firstly, 
there is the Minister of Education and the Department of 
Education over which he presides with its huge staff of 
inspectors, officers and clerks. Secondly, there are the school 
districts, and thirdly.the teachers. 

The Minister and the Department 

The Department has the control and management of all 
public and separate schools and all Normal schools, techni- 
cal schools, commercial schools, etc. The Minister has control 
of the classification, organization, government, examination 
and inspection of all schools, the examination, licensing and 
grading of teachers, the training of teachers, the author- 
ization of text books, the cancellation of teachers’ certifi- 
cates, etc. From this it is seen that almost supreme control 
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over education is centralized in one man, the Minister of 
Education. 
The School Districts 

The districts are distinct corporate bodies, created by 
the authority of the Minister, under The School Act. They 
are subject to the control of the Minister in a great variety 
of ways, but otherwise have all the rights, duties and obli- 
gations of any other corporation. 

The school districts vary greatly in size, speaking in 
terms of population. To establish a new district, there need 
be only four persons resident therein and liable to asses- 
ment, and. eight children of school age. On the other hand, 
some of the City boards have an enrollment of upwards of 
15,000. 

Provision is made for the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts which is brought about with the consent of the rate- 
payers by a vote. A considerable number of such consoli- 
dated districts are now in operation. Similarly rural high- 
school districts may be formed. 

School districts are managed by trustees, elected by the 
ratepayers. The qualifications of a trustee are three in 
number; he must be a British subject, an elector of the 
district and able to read and write. His duties are pre- 
scribed by law. The Act provides that the board shall have 
no authority to close the school for any cause except as 
provided in the Act. Compulsory operation of schools is 
thus established. No religious instruction is permitted ex- 
cept the reading of the Lord’s Prayer until one-half hour 
previous to closing time and any child has the privilege of 
leaving the room at that time. 

Teachers 

The teachers are trained in the Provincial Normal 
schools which are operated by the Department of Education, 
not by the University. A teacher’s authority to teach is a 
certificate of the Department. Teachers are hired under con- 
tracts in forms prescribed by the Minister. These contracts 
are continuous until terminated. Termination may be 
brought about at any time on thirty days’ notice with the 
approval of an Inspector, or at the end of the school year 
without his approval. Teachers may be summarily dismissed 
for misconduct. 

Teachers are entitled to payment of their salaries at 
least once a month and are entitled to salary for a certain 
number of days while sick. Their duties also are carefully 
prescribed by the Act. 

General 

In addition to The School Act, The School Attendance Act 
provides for the compulsory attendance at school of children 
between the ages of six and fifteen years, and The School 
Assessment Act gives to the school boards power to levy 
taxes to pay for their school buildings, equipment and 
teacher’s salary. 

This then in bare outline is the set-up of the system of 
primary and secondary education today in Alberta. 

Why Is All This Done? 

Education has become an obligation of the state for 
three main reasons: 

1. It is a cogent, practical necessity imposed by the fierce 
international competition which prevails in the arts and in- 
dustries of life. The nation that is not to fail in the struggle 
for Commercial success must needs sec that its industries 
are fed with a constant supply of workers adéquately 
equipped in respect to both general intelligence and tech- 
nical training. 

2. The increased democratization of institutions renders 
a wide diffusion of knowledge and the cultivation of a high 
standard of intelligence among the people of a nation where 
momentous issues of public policy are left to the arbitrament 
of the popular vote. 

3. The humanitarian and social reason that cultural op- 


portunities should be generally made available to the peo- 
ple. 

Thus we see that we have the Minister and his Depart- 
ment, the school districts, school house and equipment and 
finally the teachers all for the one purpose thdt teaching 
may be done. 

The whole basis of the State’s interference in education 
is that teaching may be carried on. This is the keystone 
and the central consideration in the whole educational struc- 
ture. 

How Does the System Work? 

1. The teachers, who are responsible primarily.for edu- 
cation, have no voice in such matters of extreme importance 
as the courses of study, the selection of text books, the ex- 
amination and promotion of students, or the training of 
teachers. Nor have they any power of discipline or control 
over their own members as in the case of other professions. 
Although teaching is a profession, it has no status as such. 

The training of teachers unlike that of all other pro- 
fessions is segregated from the Provincial University and 
kept in the water-tight compartment of Ministerial control. 

The teacher is the one professional whose daily bread 
is in constant jeopardy by reason that there is no perman- 
ency in his appointment. 

Remedies and Reforms 

As indicated above, the time has come when the educa- 
tional system of Alberta must be reconstructed to meet 
present day needs. The reforms proposed are an expression 
of my personal views but I am so convinced of their merit, 
that I am prepared to fight for their attainment should I 
ever be accorded the opportunity to do so in the Legislature. 
The proposed remedies and reforms are as follows: 

1. That the occupation of teaching be raised to official 
professional status. 

The duties and responsibilities placed upon teachers are 
at least equal, if they do not transcend in importance those 
of scientists, clergymen, doctors or lawyers. The State, as 
such, actually depends more on the results of educational 
work than on that of any other profession. Nevertheless 
teaching as a profession is relegated by the State to a posi- 
tion of hopeless and almost helpless inferiority when com- 
pared to that of the other learned professions. Dentists, en- 
gineers, osteopaths, homeopaths, optometrists, chiropractors, 
druggists and nurses all have official professional societies 
—why not teachers? These professional societies are some- 
times criticized because of an alleged closed door. In prac- 
tice, however, that criticism is without any real basis—all 
worthy persons will find the doors of all the professions wide 
open to them. Such societies, it must be remembered are 
not established for the immediate benefit or advantage of 
the members, but for the protection of the public against 
quackery and those not qualified. Incidentally, advantages 
do accrue and rightfully so, to those who, through years 
of study and struggle have adequately equipped themselves 
for a professional career. It is, therefore, proposed to estab- 
lish the teachers in a professional society on lines similar to 
those of the other learned professions. 

The new society would form an integral part in the edu- 
cational machinery of the province and in conjunction with 
the Minister and his permanent officials in the Department, 
would have control of such vital matters as the courses of 
study, selection of text books, the training of teachers, ex- 
aminations and promotions and the general course of edu- 
cation in the province. 

Such a society will bring to the problem of*education the 
practical understanding of the great body of teachers. It will 
raise the standard of the profession and add to its dignity 
as a great and honourable calling. It will encourage men 
and women to remain in the profession and it will eliminate 
those who are unfit for such high duties, and finally it will 
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be a bulwark against political and religious interference in 
educational matters. 

The importance of this latter point can not be over em- 
phasized when it is recalled that at the recent convention 
of the U.F.A. in Edmonton, that body passed a resolution 
insisting that the Alberta Government begin the teaching of 
socialism in the schools and for that purpose that the teach- 
ers be given a special course in social science. This demand 
is the most insidious proposal ever made in our whole edu- 
cational history. It is a throwback to the days of religious 
strife in the schools, a matter which bedevilled Manitoba 
politics for a generation. It is a constitutional issue of the 
first magnitude. It will divide the province. divide school 
boards, divide families and rend the educational system 
from top to bottom. 

But it was only to be expected. The Liberal party has 
said all along that the C.C.F. programme which is sponsored 
by the U.F.A. in this province, means not only a new social 
order, but a social order on the Russian plan—Sovietism— 
dictatorship. All this the socialists deny but here is the proof 
—a plan to force down the throats of all the children and 
teachers of our province a system of economics entirely 
foreign to a nation that prides itself in its individualism and 
the personal liberty of the subject. 

If they force us to teach and to adopt socialism today, 
they will force us to accept a state religion tomorrow. 

If they confiscate freedom of thought to-day, they will 
confiscate our press and our property to-morrow. 

If it is right to teach socialism today, it is right to teach 
Toryism tomorrow. 

This is a great opportunity for young Liberals to pre- 
serve the freedom and liberty of our institutions by fight- 
ing to a finish any such attempt at the regimentation of 
our thoughts and convictions. 

2. That the Normal Schools be affiliated with the Uni- 
versity. 

I submit that there is no good reason for the present 
system. All the arts, except the art of teaching itself, are 
taught in the University. The high school teachers are trained 
in the College of Education affiliated with the University. The 
teachers in the agricultural school are trained in the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the University but all the rest 
of the teachers are trained under the political control of the 
Minister. The proposed change removes the whole matter 
from all suspicion of political interference. It gives the 
young teacher an early association with the life and ideals 
of the University. His certificate of qualification will be 
one granted by the University, not by any political agency. 

This proposal involves only the administration of the 
existing Normal schools. but does not include the course 
of studies in such schools, or the centralization of teacher 
training in the University. 

3. That there be established a pension and superannua- 
tion scheme for teachers as soon as the finances of the 
Province reasonably permit. 

Teachers’ pensions are available in all the other provinces 
of Canada and in many other parts of the world. Alberta 
alone has not taken this step. Considering that all teachers 
are really officers of the State, carrying on the work of the 
State, they are, on principle, entitled to the same treatment 
as the general body of civil servants which has had a super- 
annuation and pension scheme for some years. The proposal 
is that the teaching profession be given a pension scheme 
on the same basis as that afforded to the civil servants. This 
will place no undue burden on the taxpayers of the Province, 
having regard to the fact that the general level of teachers’ 
salaries is far below that of any learned profession and that 
teachers are obliged, through circumstances, to retire from 
teaching at a much earlier age than those who take up 
other lines of professional service. 


4. That the teaching profession be placed on a secure 
contractual basis. 

As has been seen, the teacher is in constant jeopardy 
of losing his appointment or position. His certificate is 
liable to cancellation at any time by the Minister and his 
contract may be terminated at any time on thiry days’ 
notice, provided an inspector can be induced to give his 
consent. This state of insecurity is one of the things which 
constantly drives young men and women out of the teaching 
profession into other walks of life. This means a constant 
procession through the Normal schools to fill the vacancies 
thus created, and leads to tremendous increases to the taxes 
of the people in maintaining the Normal schools. If the bulk 
of normal graduates could be kept teaching, instead of 
leaving the profession, the cost of Normal schools would be 
reduced to a fraction of the present outlay. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, many brave souls do cling to teaching as 
a life work but in so doing they take the lives of themselves 
and their families in their own hands. This is a great social 
problem which the State must solve. It is not analogous to 
the ordinary relation of master and servant. It is not so 
much because it is in the interests of the teacher, but 
mainly because it is for the great advantage of the State 
that teachers should be accorded real security of tenure. 
Therefore, it is proposed that the teaching contract between 
the school board and the teacher should not be liable to 
termination by the board except on grounds of just cause, 
or for some good and sufficient educational reason, and that 
for breach of such a provision the teacher should have his 
remedy either in the Courts or before some specially consti- 
tuted official tribunal. 

5. That the course of studies should be revised so as to 
better equip ‘the child to meet the actual problems and 
pleasures of life. 

The existing course of studies is in many respects ser- 
iously overloaded and the whole system needs fundamental 
revision. Too much attention is given today to features of 
the course of studies which have little or no practical value 
to the child when he attains the status of an adult. There 
is too little that assists him to understand life, to know how 
and when to play, how he should work and how he should 
practice the principles of prudence, honour and dignity. 
Everyone knows that a few years out of school and the 
young man or woman has forgotten all about his Ancient 
History, Geometry and Trigonometry and much of his Arith- 
metic, etc. etc. Then again it is now fairly well apparent 
that the successful man of the future must be an expert 
or a professional. The future will be the day of the tech- 
nician. Our educational system must rise to meet that prob- 
lem and train the children accordingly. This means that there 
must be an earlier and a more intensive and sustained effort 
toward vocational guidance to be followed by careful voca- 
tional training. At the present time our system is merely 
flirting with the problem. 

Conclusion 

These are some of the reforms which to me seem 
essential if our educational system is to perform its work as 
it should. 

The Liberal party believes that one of the great factors 
in the present unemployment situation is lack of education, 
and that education will. do much to solve that very problem. 
The Liberal party also believes that education is one of the 
first and most pressing problems in this province today 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written about 
the general economic conditions of our time. I am convinced 
that if the Liberal party be returned to office at the next 
general provincial election, it will reconstruct our school 
system in its very first session and that it will bring down 
measures which will carry into effect the greater portion 
of the reforms I have suggested. 
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Intromiring Alberta 


The Province of Alberta is the most westerly of Can- 
ada’s prairie provinces. With an area of 255,000 square 
miles, more than twice as large as the combined area of 
Great Briatain and Ireland, it extends northward from the 
State of Montana for over 
700 miles, and is bounded on 
the east by the prairie prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, and on 
the west by the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Province of 
British Columbia. It is the 
only province in Canada in 
which the mountains and 
prairie meet, possessing the 
happy combination of a high- 
ly fertile agricultural area of 


for its outstanding grain 
and livestock production, and 
a mountain and forest region 
furnishing a wealth of nat- 
ural resources and _ unsur- 
passed attractions for the 
tourist. 

The eastern slope of the Rockies furnishes the watershed 
from which spring the rivers that water the whole of the 
western Canadian prairies, and this watershed is protected 
by a vast forest reserve running almost the entire length 
of the mountain area of Alberta. Here is found the hunts- 
man’s paradise, big game aplenty abounding, while in the 
mountain streams and lakes there is vast sport for the fish- 
ing enthusiast. 

With this great mountain region within its borders, Al- 
berta now possesses, through the foresight of those who 
have been charged with the administration of its lands, what 
is probably the largest single area in the world set aside as 
a national park, preserved for all time as the playground 
for the countless thousands who will in future years come 
to share the glories and the joys of a holiday season in these 
parts. In the Alberta Rockies more than 8,000 square miles 
have been set aside as national parks, the largest of these 
areas being that of Jasper Park, more than 4,000 square 
miles in extent, with immediately to the south of it, Banff 
National Park, 2,500 square miles, and in the south-west 
corner, Waterton Lakes Park, in reality an extension of 
Glacier National Park in Montana. 


But the mountains do not provide Alberta’s only attrac- 
tion for the vacationist. There is unquestionable interest 
for the tourist in the opportunity afforder him for seeing 
something of one of the world’s most famous agricultural 
areas within as few hours’ reach of such delightful moun- 
tain retreats as have been mentioned. A trip through any 
part of rural Alberta has its own attractions, for here is 
an empire in the making, and whether it be on the broad 
prairies, where some of the world’s best wheat is raised, 
or in the foothill country which is reminiscent of the ro- 
mance of early ranching days, and where prize beef cattle 
still are produced, or in the mixed farming areas where 
fine herds of dairy stock are pastured and where handsome 
farmsteads give indication of how rapidly the country has 
moved out from the pioneer stage of a few decades ago, 
there is a never-ending interest for the visitor who sees 
through it all a vision of the nation yet to be. 

Rural Alberta furnishes also innumerable alluring spots 
for the summer holiday-maker, for the province is abund- 
antly supplied with lakes of varying size and beauty. These 





lakes not only provide excellent campting sites for the mot- 
orist but give plenty of sport in fishing and game hunting 
in season. Alberta is one of the most noted hunting areas of 
the north-west for game birds. 

Though it has been served 
for many years with excel- 
lent railway facilities to all 
main resorts, Alberta has, 
with the establishment of a 
new main highway system, 
entered upon a new era in 
tourist traffic. This road sys- 
tem of more than 2,000 
miles makes Alberta’s vaca- 
tion grounds an open book 
to the motor tourist from any 
part of the continent. 

In the season of 1933 the 
national parks of Alberta had 
a total registration of nearly 
200,000 motorists alone, a 
large proportion of whom 
were Alberta residents. This 
is some indication as to how 
the popularityof Alberta resorts has grown since the build- 
ing of all-weather highways has made these resorts accessible 
to the ordinary everyday motorist for weekend trips or even 
longer holidays. Alberta motorists are fortunate in having 
within the boundaries of the province so many quickly ac- 
cessible resorts which provide all the delights that the tourists 
in the past have been wont to spend thousands of dollars 
to obtain in lands abroad. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE FOR MARCH | 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) 
GRADE I. : 
Reading 


Finish Canadian Reader. A class should read one sup- 
lementary reader. Give considerable phrase drill, Silent 
Reeding-Exercives, etc. 
Language 

Oral Language Lesson—Add descriptive words. to sent- 
ences. Teacher writes on blackboard a list of abverbs or 
adjectives. Asks: “How does your dog run?” Answer: “He 
runs fast.” “He runs quickly.” étc. f 

Talks: (1) Weather (Coming of Spring.) (2) Nature 
Study, The Wind and its Work. (3) Health, General topics. 
(4) Simple talks on Children of Holland. 

Games: “Isn’t”, “There is”, There are”. 

Pictures: See Art Course. 3 . 

Dramatization: Review stories children enjoy. Play as 
whales. 

Stories: The Wind and the Sun; Jack and the Beanstalk; 
Hans and his Dog; The Tar Baby; Little Samuel. 

Written Work: (1) Copy a letter to Mother. (2) Copy 
an invitation to a party. (3) Transcription, with the appro- 
priate word to be chosen from a list placed on the black- 
board: I have a ..........-.------ dress. The bird can ................... 

Memorization ; 

Safety rules: There was a Little Turtle (Vachel Lindsay). 
Have You Watched the Fairies? (Rose Fyleman), The 
Spring, Secrets (Louise Hewitt), The Rain is Raining All 
Around. Note: “Saftey Rules” is a “town” bit of poetry. 

Arithmetic 

Recognition and making of symbols to 50; numbers com- 
ing before and after each number to 50; combinations and 
separations of “2 more” and “2 less”; column adding. Oral 
problems relative to money and to objects of interest to 
children. 

Hygiene 

Clothing: School—hang up coats and hats (cloakroom 
inspection). Care of clothes in work and play. Care of clothes 
at home—changing school clothes, airing clothes, etc. 

Safety First: Use charts and posters for this work. De- 
velop Safety Rules. Always play on a safe place, (not on 
streets). Always cross street at crossing, look both ways. 
Always use sidewalk for roller-skating, tricycles, etc. Always 
wait until the street car stops. Do not play with matches, 
bonfires. 

Nature Study 

The lengthening of the day and the shortening of the 
night. Disappearance of the snow, where it goes; muddy 
and rough roads; the increasing warmth of the sun and what 
it does; the season and seasonal changes; where the sun 
rises, the movement of the sun, where the sun sets; East and 
West; North and South; Spring rains and snowfalls. Jack 
Frost and his pranks in spring. Pussywillows placed in water 
in classroom; two kinds, the woolly and the green. 
GRADE II. 

Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading: (1) The Wind and the Sun. (2) The Frog 
Prince. (3) The Happy Home. (4) King Solomon and the 
Bees. (5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization: (1) The Land of 
Counterpane. (2) Windy Nights. (3) Pussy Willow. 

(c) Stories for Telling: (1) Samson. (2) Hansel and 
Gretel. (3) Brer Rabbit and Sis Cow. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics: How to Play Marbles. The Wind at 
Work. Good-bye to Winter. My First Trip on a Train. 

(b) Teach the use of capitals for the months. Teach 
John and I, Mary and I, etc. 

_  (c). Practice in adding ly, ness, ful, ing, and ed, to famil- 
iar words. 4 
. Citizenship 

First Week: Our duty to keep well. What to eat and 

what to avoid. Hours of play and hours of sleep. Review 
ventilation of home and school. Cleanliness of body an aid 
to health. 
_, Second Week: “Responsibility Week”. Course of action 
if: (1) Captain of game or team. (2) Sent on errands. 
(3) Told to mind the baby. (4) Given money to spend on 
something for Mother, care of change, etc. (5) Told to 
mind room if teacher is out. 


Third Week: Talks on gratitude. Teach that courtesy 
demands repayment of favors. E.g. When a little girl was 
sick another sent her fruit or a book. Child thus favored 
takes an opportunity to return this kindliness, etc. Avoid the 
idea that we do good solely for reward. 

Fourth Week: Course of Action: (1) When damage is 
done to neighbor’s property. (2) When accident happens to 
borrowed articles, books, toys, etc. (3) When damage done 
to city property. Emphasize that public property belongs 
to all and should be protected by all. 

: Arithmetic 
Teach addition and subtraction facts, 
9 5 8 6 a 8 6 9 14 
Ns -5 ete. 

Column addition to 39 including new endings, Separa- 

tions involving number facts learned, as, 26 
- -9 

Counting by 5’s to 50, and 7’s, 8’s, and 9’s to 36. Rela- 
tive value of money—1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, 
50 cents, one dollar. Oral and blackboard problem work. 

Nature Study 

Animals: Activities of domestic animals; observation of 
young, baby domestic animals, fowl, chickens. 

Stories of frogs, their pipings, eggs. Toad eggs, polly- 
wogs, etc. 

First flies, mosquitoes; breeding places. Pictures and 
stories. 

Birds; preparing houses for birds, protecting birds, 
stories about migration of birds, hatching birds. Competition 
as to who shall see the first bird. 

Plants: Twigs of willow, poplar, Manitoba maple exam- 
ined. Pussy willows and poplar tassels gathered. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

First Week: Eyes and Care of Eyes. 

Second Week: Care of clothing, Child is responsible for 
hanging up clothing at home and at school. There must be 
regular change of underwear and stockings. Clothing should 
be protected while working. 

Third Week: Preparation for Bed, Wash hands and face, 
brush hair and teeth, and hang clothing up to air. 

Fourth Week: Sleeping (a) Have window open. (b) 
Sleep alone. (c) Have light coverings and a flat pillow. 
GRADE III. 

Reading and Literature 

Silent: The story of Aladdin. Androcles and the Lion. 

Oral: Waiting to Grow. The Little Chimney Sweep. All 
Things Beautiful. 

Story Telling: Dust under the Rug. 

Memory: Sleepy Song. The Whity Pinky Pig. The Owl 
and the Pussy Cat. 

Dramatization: The Brahman, The Tiger, and the Six 
Judges. 


Language 

(a) Oral: The Wind at Play; The Return of the Birds; 
St. Patrick; Dreams; Pussy Willow; Easter. 

(b) Formal: Continued sentence and letter writing, 
stressing use of easy descriptive words such as: pretty, tall, 
white, big, cheap, beautiful, wonderful, etc. 

(c) Vocalulary Building: Word and phrase opposites, 
such as: heavy as lead; light as a feather, black as ink, etc. 
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Arithmetic . 

(1) Addition and subtraction involving numbers reach- 
ing different spaces. (2) Teach 9 times table. 1/9, (m. and 
d.) (3) Problems in multiplication. (4) Teach Arabic nota- 
tion to 100,000, and Roman notation to 100. (5) Review 
pint and quart and teach gallon. 

Nature Study 

Hills and water on the hills. 

Hygiene 
Clothing: Its use and abuse. 
Citizenship 

Habits: (a) Manners—results of forming good manners 
in the child himself—reaction on others about him. (b) 
Easter. (c) Stories: 1. A Lesson in Manners (Famous Peo- 
ple, by Baldwin); 2. St. Patrick. 8. The Easter Rabbit 
(Emerald Story Book, by Ada M. Skinner). 

Geography 

1. The Atlantic Fisheries. (a) The fishing port of Lunen- 
burg. (b) Trip to the “banks” on the fishing schooner 
“Bluenose”. 1. Preparation for trip—food, salt, bait. 2. Jour- 
ney to the fishing banks. 3. Fishing operations at the 
“banks”—baiting the trawl line, lowering the dories, set- 
ting the trawl line, lifting the trawl, species of fish caught, 
return to the schooner, cleaning and salting the fish, dang- 
ers of bank fishing. 4. Drying and curing the fish, (c) A 
“clam bake’. (d) Lobster fishing. 

II. Maple Sugar time in Quebec. (a) Various sources of 
sugar. (b) The Maple bush. (c) Tapping of trees; boiling 
the sap; sugaring off. 

III. The Sugar Growers of Cuba. (a) Location of Cuba 
on globe; the trip to Havana. (b) Visit to the sugar plan- 
tation—planting the cane; cane cutting; the sugar mill; 
refining the sugar. 


GRADE IV. 
Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading: Black Beauty. The First Printer. 
Oral Reading: Riders of the Plains. Phaeton. 
Literature: The Wind on a Frolic. Gold and Silver Shield. 
Memory Work :The Wind and the Moon. My Garden. 
Story: Three Golden Apples. 
Language 
(a) Extend use of quotation marks to broken quotations. 
(b) Oral dramatization using literature lessons. 
(c) Building of a story from an opening sentence. (Oral 
and written.) 
Arithmetic 
Long division by 2 digits with divisors ending in 7, 8, and 
9. Multiplication by 3 digits. Accuracy and speed in addi- 
tion and subtraction. Variety of problems. 
Geography 
(1) The Moon—size, distance from earth, shape, source 
of its light, change in its appearance during course of month. 
(2) The Kingdom of the Stars—Big Dipper, North Star, 
Milky Way, Cassiopeias Chair. (8) Life in the Amazon 
forest: (a) Location of the Amazon river on the globe; the 
journey there. (b) Description of the forest. (c) Interest- 
ing animals and birds of the forest. (d) Native Indians and 
their homes. (e) Gathering of rubber and brazil nuts. 
(f) The cassava plant. 
History and Citizenship 
Family life in olden and modern times. Truthfulness: in 
home, at school. Keeping of promises. Avoidance of exagger- 
ation. Avoidance of withholding part of truth. St. Patrick. 
Early Day in Alberta. 
Hygiene 
Clothing: Clean, dry, porous, loose fitting, no tight shoes; 
clothing suited to weather; care and cleanliness of clothes; 
removing rubbers and overshoes; cleaning shoes before en- 
tering school or home; care of clothes when taken off at 
night; removing heavy sweaters indoors; clean handkerchief. 
3 Nature Study 
Detailed study of fish as per course of study. Types 
found in Alberta. Bird Study: Magpie. Plant Study: Daffodil, 
Tulip and Hyacinth. 
; Spelling 
First 80 words in the course: Supplementary list. Memory 
work spelling. 


DRY CLEANING 


Ladies’ Wool Suits — Ladies’ Silk Dresses (One piece) — 
Men’s Suits — Men’s and Women’s Light Overcoats $1 00 
Our Work Always Pleases ? 


Lee Duck 


402—13th St. N. Lethbridge 
We call for and deliver all orders 













Phone 2770 
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GRADE V. 
Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading: Less of the Birkenhead. 

Silent Reading: The Treasure House of Mammon. 

Literature: The Loss of the Birkenhead. 

Story Telling: St. Patrick. 

Memory Work 

The Rapid, Fourth Reader. Hunting Song, Scott. Noble 
Nature, Poems Every Child Should Know. The Holy Grail, 
Tennyson. See “Learning to Speak and Write, Book II,” 
p. 88. 

Spelling 

About 40 words from Supplementary List. Words from 
other subjects. 

Arithmetic 

1. Adding and subtracting halves, thirds and _ sixths. 
2. Reducing fractions to the simplest terms. 3. Problems. 

Geography 
1. The value of lakes. 2. People. 3. Climate. 4. Agri- 
culture. 
Hygiene 
. The Teeth: (1) Temporary teeth. (2) Kinds of teeth. 
(3) Composition of teeth. (4) Cause of decay. 
History 

Stories of fighting between the early settlers and the 

Indians, of Louis Riel and the great rebellions. 
Citizenship 

March and April: Courage that avoids bravado and con- 

duces to presence of mind. 
GRADE VI. 
Reading and Literature 

Literature: How They Brought the Good News. Heroes 
of the Long Sault. 

Memorization: Choice of: The Marseillaise. Admirals All. 
Creation. This Canada of Ours. 

Oral Reading: How They Brought the Good News. I 
Dig a Ditch. 

Silent Reading: Henry Hudson. From Canada By Land. 

Story Telling: Siegfried. 

Language 

(a) Two paragraph Business Letters as review. (b) Fur- 

ther enlargement of sentences (clauses). 
Grammar 

(a) Phrases, Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting phrases 
in sentences. (2) Using phrases in place of describing words 
and vice versa. (3) Make phrases beginning with by, to, 
with, etc. 

(b) Prepositions: Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting 
prepositions in sentences and showing relation. (2) Fill in 
blanks with suitable prepositions. 

History 

The Tudor Period: National feeling in evidence. National 
feeling in the clash with Spain on the sea, the Armada. 
Trading companies organized, leads to increased activity in 
navigation. 

The Age of Discovery: The spirit of adventure urged on 
by the commercial motive. To reach the riches of the Indies 
by sailing westward, shut off from the land route by Venice 
and the Turks, the European nations of the West seek sea 
routes. Spain: Westward across the Atlantic, Columbus, Am- 
erigo Vespucci. Portugal: South by way of Africa, Henry 
the Navigator, Vasco da Gama, etc. To the North-West, 
England, the Cabots, etc. 


Arithmetic 

Problems based on denominate numbers and areas. Re- 

view Fractions. Teach Volume. 
Spelling 

65 words (a) 56 words supplementary, “gossip” to 

“sympathy”. (b) 9 words, demons, “separate” to “there”. 
Hygiene 

March and April: 1 Respiration, five lessons: Section 
1 and 2 (Organs of Respiration), one lesson. (a) and (b) of 
Section 2, one lesson. (c) and (d) of Section 2, one lesson. 
(e) and (f) of Section 2, one lesson. (g) and (h) of Sec- 
tion 2, one lesson. 2. Review. 

Nature Study 

Water. 

Geography ' 

Political regions of Canada—special attention should be 
given to the chief centres of population and the reasons for 
their development. Newfoundland. 

GRADE VII. 
Reading and Literature 
Spring Term—(March, April, May, and June) 

Silent Reading: (1) To the Dandelion. (2) Hunting the 

Hippo. 


ARE “ISMS” OUT OF PLACE IN SCHOOLS? — DEBATE, EASTER CONVENTION. 
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Literature: (1) By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill. (2) The 
Well of St. Keyne. (3) The Pipes at Lucknow. (4) Weather. 
(5) King Arthur and his Knights. (6) Kew in Lilac Time. 
(7) Gentlemen, the King! eee 

Memory Selections: (minimum of four) (1) Kew in Lilac 
Time. (2) Dream River, Canadian Poetry Book. (3) A 
Springtime Wish, Canadian Poetry Book. (4) Selections 
from Shakespeare. (5) The Wilderness and the Solitary 
Places (Isaiah 35). (6) Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. 

. Grammar 

Study of the name and use of (1) Phrase, (2) Conjunc- 
tion, (3) Interjection. 

Language and Composition 

(1) Business Letters, e.g. Subscriptions to magazine, etc. 

(2) Vocabulary Drill: (a) From Spelling List. (b) See 
Text, pages 121 to 130. 

(3) Paraphrasing. 

(4) Essay, Seasonal topics, e.g. (a) Spring. (Descrip- 
tive), (b) Making a Garden. (Explanatory), (c) An “Ima- 
gination” Topic. (Story). 

Geography 
Asia, with particular study of China and Japan. 
Arithmetic 

What percentage one number is of another; profit and 
loss. Physiology and Hygiene 

(1) Teach symptoms and complications of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, typhoid fever. (2) Banting. 

History and Civics 

The French Period in Canada. (a) Early Settlements of 
the French. (b) Introduction of Christianity. (c) The Con- 
_ of Canada: (1) The Seven Years’ War. (2) Peace of 

aris. 
Agriculture 

March and April: Part 4 in Course of Studies, (Pages 
113-133 in Text). 

Spring: Any four to be chosen. (1) Gardening, The 
Vegetable Garden. Chap. XV. (2) Gardening, Potato. Chap. 
XVI. (3) Fruit growing in Alberta. Chap. XVII. (4) Mak- 
ing a lawn and beautifying the grounds. (5) Flowers and 
trees. (6) Insect enemies of the garden. Chap. XVI. 

Spelling 

(a) Supplementary Words, 38, “buckle” to “signature’’. 

(b) New words from other subjects. 


GRADE VIII. 
Reading and Literature 
(a) King Robert of Sicily. A Day with Sir Roger. (b) 
Hymn Before Action. (c) Strawberries. (d) O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past. 
Grammar 
_ (1) The special verb forms: (a) Infinitives. (b) Parti- 
ciples, (c) Gerunds. (2) Classification of phrases, and their 
various uses: (a) Prepositional; (b) Infinitive; (c) Parti- 
cipal; (d) Gerundial; (e) Verb. - 
; Physiology and Hygiene 
Fire Protection, as per course. Sewage and Garbage Dis- 
posal, as per course. Might be enlarged, if time permits, to 
include such topics as: Rest and Exercise. Value of partici- 
pation in games. Value of playgrounds, swimming pools. 
Arithmetic 
The graph: taxation. 


Geography 
Mar. 15 and April: British Empire in America. 
History 
Sections 10 and 11, Course of Studies. 
Civics 


Balance of Section (e) and part of (f), Course of 
Studies. 


















Wall Maps of Canada 


_ The Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion of the Canadian Government has on hand a 
surplus of Wall Maps of Canada which are offered 
to Canadian schools for a limited time at the nom- 
inal price of One Dollar each, carriage prepaid. 


The map is printed in five colors and shows 
provinces, cities, towns, villages, railways, physical 
features, natural resources and diagrams of produc- 
tion. It is 34x5 feet in size and is mounted on 
wood, top and bottom. 


One Dollar Each, Carriage Prepaid. 
Address orders or correspondence to— 


PUBLICITY BRANCH, 


Department of Immigration and Colonization — Ottawa 





February, 1934 








Classroom hints 


Snow 
O the white flowers, 
How they float, how they follow 
Down from the hillside and up from the hollow. 
When the wind calls them they answer in showers, 
So shining, so tender, 
Rose-round and leaf-slender, 
They ring me, they wreathe me, wherever I go. 
O, the white flowers, 
The flowers of the snow. 
-—Marjorie Picthall. 
A January Morning 
The glittering roofs are still with frost; each worn 
Black chimney builds into the quiet sky 
Its curling pile to crumble silently. 
Far out to the westward on the edge of morn, 
The slender misty city towers up-borne 
Glimmer faint rose against the pallid blue; 
And yonder on those northern hills, the hue 
Of amethyst, hang fleeces dull as horn. 
—Archibald Lampman. 
GRADE I Silent Reading Lesson : 
On a Nature Study Topic—Frost on the Window Pane. 
Material to be written on the blackboard— 
(This material is to be read silently by the pupils and wher- 
ever it asks questions, those questions are of course to be 
answered. ) 
. Have you seen Jack Frost’s pictures on the window? 
. He paints the things you see in summer. 
. He draws fern leaves. 
. In summer they are green. 
. Jack Frost makes them white like the snow. 
. He draws trees with all their leaves on them. 
. What color are the trees? 
. He draws flowers too. 

9. Now they are white snow flowers. 

10. All the trees, leaves and flowers are very small. 

11. Jack Frost has painted a frost fairy land. 

12. Who would be small enough to live among these 
trees? 

These are questions that the teacher asks orally of her 
class after the pupils have read each section silently. 

What does he draw? Have you seen ferns? The leaves 
look like this (blackboard drawing). 

What color were the leaves in summer? 

What color are Jack Frost’s ferns? 

Are they like that outside now? . 

What else does he draw besides ferns and trees? 

What color were they in the summer? 

Assignment: Look at the frosted windows to-night or 
to-morrow morning, and be able to tell me what you have 
seen in Jack Frost’s pictures. 

Composition on the following day: 1. Oral. 2. Written: 
(a) write one or two interesting sentences about Jack Frost’s 
pictures on the window. Would you like to use any of these 
words: silver, tiny, sparkle, fairy, forest, quiet. OR (b) Copy 
and fill in the blanks from the following word list: pictures, 
fairies, quietly, silver, melt, tiny, summer. 1. Jack Frost 





CAPO POD 


OOS 255. at night. 2. He paints .................. on the 
window. 3. He works with .................. paint on his brush. 
4. He wants to make a winter home for the -................. 5. So 
his trees and ferns are very ..............-.... 6. The frost flowers 
are as pretty as the flowers in ................... 7. When the sun 
comes out the frost pictures .................. away. Draw a pic- 


ture beside your frost story. 
GRADE II Some Silent Reading Seat Exercises 
to follow the Hiawatha Stories 

I. Every little Indian learns a lot about birds and ani- 
mals. If you can do this exercise you are a real Indian too. 
Under “A” are the names of “Hiawatha’s Chickens’. Under 
“B” is something about each bird. Can you put the right 
part of “B” with each part of “A’’? 

A.—A crow. A robin. A woodpecker. A magpie. A red 
winged blackbird. A wild goose. 

B.—is a big black and white bird, calls “Caw! Caw!”’, 
taps with his bill, likes to build its nest in a marshy place, 
honks, likes gardens where there are worms 

II. A similar exercise in connection with animals: ‘‘Hia- 
watha’s Brothers.” 

A.—Beavers, rabbits, gophers, red squirrels, coyotes, 
porcupines. 

B.—cannot run very fast because their legs are short; 
slap the water with their tails when there is danger; turn 
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white in the winter time; like to steal chickens; store away 
nuts in holes in trees for the winter, whistle. 
GRADE Ill 

“Picking Flowers”—from Larue’s “Little Indians” 

Little Indian girls like to pick flowers. Under “A” you 
will find something about each flower. Under “B” you will 
find their names. Put the 2 parts together correctly. 

A.—1. a yellow flower. 2. a flower that floats on the 
water. 3. a flower that has in its name the name of some- 
thing to wear. 4. a flower that grows on a tree. 5. a pink 
flower. 6. a flower that blooms in the fall. 

B.—water-lily, golden rod, wild aster, wild cherry blos- 
som, wild rose, lady’s slipper. (Drawing could accompany 
this exercise. ) 

GRADE Ill Geography 

(a) Life in a Lumber Camp. Material: In the autumn 
the lumber gangs leave the towns and cities for the woods. 
What strapping, merry-hearted chaps these lumbermen are! 
Dressed in gaily-coloured blanket coats, red shirts, heavy 
socks and top boots, they move north to attack the giants 
of forest land. Each gang, when it arrives in that part of 
the forest where they are going to cut timber, begins to 
build its winter camp. There are two quite large main 
buildings—one the bunk house where the men sleep on 
beds that look like rows of shelves along the walls, called 
bunks (quite like the berths of a sleeping car) and the other 
the cook house, where the cook gets the meals ready and 
where the men eat. There is a third smaller building where 
the foreman of the gang has his office. Here he writes his 
letters and keeps his accounts. Then roads are made from 
different parts of the wood to the nearest large river or 
creek to make it easier to haul the logs to the river bank. 

With the first flutter of snow lumbering operations 
begin in earnest. (Why do the lumbermen wait for snow?) 
The tall pines are sawn down with cross-cut saws, their 
limbs chopped off with axes and their trunks cut into ten, 
twelve, fourteen or sixteen foot logs. The logs are piled 
high on sleighs, drawn down the forest roads to the river 
and heaped upon the frozen stream or along its icy banks. 
Each log is branded with the ocmpany’s own mark, just as 
cattle were branded on the prairie in the early days before 
there were fences. (Why would logs needto be branded?) 

There are two old French Canadian lumbering songs 
included in “Canadian Folk Songs” selected and translated 
by Murray Gibbon (J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto), “The 
Raftsmen” and 

Now the Winter’s Come to Stay 

Melody: 
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Now the winter’s come to stay 
Roads of ice where river lay; 
Time into the woods to go, 
Pork and beans is all we know. 
To camp will go for our winter home, 
To camp will go for our winter home. 

(b) The log drive in the Spring. Material: In the spring 
when the ice thaws, the logs are floated or rafted down 
the rivers to the great mills. Sometimes in passing a rapid 
one log becomes stuck among the rocks and jams the entire 
drive. Then a dangerous task confronts the rivermen. They 
have to crawl out amid the jam, loosen the key log with 
pike poles, or even with dynamite, and then get back to 
shore before the tornado of loosened logs sweeps them to 
a cruel death. To carry logs around waterfalls and difficult 
rapids, box-like canals, called flumes, are built of squared 
timber. One or two at a time the logs are guided by pike 
poles into these channels. In this way the danger from jams 
is avoided. Arriving at a mill town, the logs are herded by 
thousands into a quiet bay. A boom, made of logs, chained 
end to end, is stretched across the mouth of the bay to 
prevent any of the logs escaping into the river. In the 
early days when the shout was heard “The river-drivers are 
coming!” everyone was excited for so many of the homes 
along the water front of places such as Ottawa waited 
for the coming of father, son or brother, who had toiled in 
the backwoods all winter. There would be blanks in the 
attendance columns of the school register, (Why?) and 
secret visits to the temporary camp upstream at night from 
which would come appetizing odours of fried pork, mingled 
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with the strangling fumes of habitant tobacco, for there 
would be heard the first tales of the winter camp and the 
exciting drive. 

Some Seat Work Relating to Geography Lesson. (Silent 
Reading with emphasis on reading to follow directions %o- 
gether with construction to help. visualize and recall the 
geography material). Materials needed for this piece of seat 
work: sand in the lid of a box, or plasticine on a board; 
paper; crayons; twigs; knife or razor blade. Directions: 
1. cut or tear a strip of paper to look like a winding stream 
or river. 2. Colour it blue to look like water. 3. Lay it up 
and down the centre of your plasticine or sand. 4. On both 
sides of the river stick twigs into the sand or plasticine. 
These are the growing trees. 5 Fold a house out of paper. 
This is the bunk house. Write “Bunk House” on the top of 
it. 6. Colour it brown. 7. Stand it in a clearing among the 
trees. 8. Make another brown house for the cook house. 
Write ‘Cook House” on the top of it. 9. Stand it near the 
bunk house. 10. Make a little brown office. 11. Put it beside 
the other two houses. 12. Now the lumbermen have begun 
to work cutting down the trees, so cut some twigs off like 
stumps and stick them in the plasticine. 13. Cut some twigs 
to look like logs. This is the winter time. Where will you 
pile the logs? 

Composition: Suppose you were one of the little boys 
who went up to the lumbermen’s camp in the evening to see 
your father or big brother. Write three questions you might 
ask him. (How do you begin and end a question?) Write 
answers to these questions. Make them as interesting as 
you can. 

GRADE IV Memory Work—The Gypsy Song. 
_ Perhaps you haven’t a copy of “The Gypsy Song”, Here 
it is: 
The fairy beam upon you! 
The stars to glisten on you! 
The moon of light 
In the noon of night 
Till the fire-drake hath o’ergone you! 


The wheel of fortune guide you! 
The boy with the bow beside you 
Run aye in the way 
Till the bird of day 
And the luckier lot betide you! 





TYPICAL 
VALUE 


AT 


BIRKS 


SOLITAIRE 18K WHITE GOLD 


$50.00 


Jewelry has always meant to us more than merely mer- 
chandise. In a diamond we can see the happiness of a beauti- 
ful bride . . . in a watch the pleasure of a handsome, useful 
gift. . . in silver the joy of a family. 





Often jewelry is the climax of dreams . . 
accomplishment . . . 


. the mark of 


a toast to a happy successful future. 


Perhaps you've felt the same way about jewelry and will 
enjoy a store that understands your feelings. Certainly you'll 
marvel at the thousands of creations we've assembled for 
you. We'd like the chance to show them to you! 


Copy of Catalogue upon request 


Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd. 


Diamond Merchants 


CALGARY ALBERTA 
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This poem has always seemed to me difficult for Grade 
IV but perhaps it can be taught in a fashion that will 
simplify it. Here is an attempt. It will probably require two 
lessons, the first for appreciation and understanding and 
the 2nd for oral reading and memorization. 

First lesson. (a) Introductory material: Have you ever 
seen gypsies? Where? People sometimes go to see these 
gypsies? Do you know why? They are supposed to be able 
to see away into the future. Perhaps they know what the 
future will be because they listen to the wind at night. They 
can also wish you good luck and bad. Here is a gypsy song. 
Is she wishing you good luck or bad? (The purpose of this 
question is to centre class attention on the main idea, 
which they will probably grasp even if many of the details 
are not understood). . : 

(b) Recite. (c) Suggestions for teaching: Is it good or 
bad luck the gypsy wishes you? How did you know? Let’s 
find all the good wishes the gypsy is wishing you. Give me 
another word instead of “beam”. Tell me what the gypsy’s 
first wish for you is. Why is that a good one? Do you 
remember what happened in the story of The Sleeping 
Beauty when the fairy wasn’t pleased? : 

Give me another word for “glisten”. Who can find the 
gypsy’s second wish? You have not been out much at night, 
but country roads are dark at night aren’t they, just as 
they were a long time ago when this poem was written. 
Why is the gypsy’s second wish a good one then? 

When is the “noon” of the day? When, then would the 
“noon” of the night come? What is the gypsy wishing for 
you at the noon of night? Now you might be going along 
one of these dark country roads, a long time ago, when this 
story was written, and you might meet with danger. Could 
you think of any possible danger? Have you read 
of any danger on the roads of some time ago? Would 
it be any help to have the moon shining? Why? 
The “fire-drake” is a terrible dragon breathing fire. This 
is the danger the gypsy thinks you might meet, and so she 
wishes you a moon to see by till the fiery dragon “hath 
o’er gone you” or gone by you. 

The Wheel of Fortune guide you. The old idea was that 
Fortune was a woman who turned a wheel, and as she turned 
the wheel, things happened to people; it was as though she 
turned out people’s lives as she turned her wheel. Now 
suppose as Fortune turned her wheel, she should see, we 
shall say, that you should always go down the right side 
of this dark country road we have been talking about, in 
order to avoid danger, then if the gypsy’s wish came true, 
you would be guided by Fortune and go down the right 
side of the road. That would be the right way to go. 

The boy with the bow: You get valentines on the four- 
teenth of February. Have you ever seen this on them? 
(Draw a bow). What is it? That bow belongs to someone. 
Do you know to whom? Cupid is the boy with the bow. 
Cupid stands for love. Where is he to be? So love isto go 
with you says the gypsy. Love is to run aye in the way: 
love is to go always with you and make your way happier 
until the “bird of day” comes. When would that be? Will 
you be safe then? Yes, then you will be safer and luckier 
things will happen (the luckier lot betide you) than would 
at night. The gypsy’s wish has carried you safely through 
the dangerous night. 

(d) Recite again. 

Second lesson. (a) Introductory Material: Build up a 
picture that will form a background for the poem and fur- 
nish a néw interest for this second lesson. What must gypsies 
do at night when they stop travelling for the day? Do you 
know whether it is better to camp among trees or in the 
open? Would there be water near the camp? What do 
gypsies wear? So there you see the gypsies building their 
fire among the trees, and if you were to put a coin in the 
hand of one of the old gypsy women she would probably 
wish you luck. (Teacher recites again). (b) Where does the 
gypsy’s first wish end? (in the poem). Read that wish just 
as you think the old gypsy might say it. (Class read individ- 
ually, each good wish after it has been made clear where 
each begins and ends. This repetition is, of course not only 
oral reading of the poem, each section of which must be 
rendered with clear voice, good enunciation and feeling, but 
is also a feature of the memorizing share of the lesson). 
(c) Some analysis of the thought will help the class to re- 
member the sequence of ideas. The first wish is about the 
fairy. (Write “fairy” on the blackboard). Who are to help 
you here? (Referring to the second wish—write “stars” 
under “fairy” on the blackboard and so on). (d) Cover 
the poem, having only the outline of idea visible. What is 
the fairy to do for you? Answer in the words of the Gypsy 
wish. How are the stars to help you? What sort of noon 
does the gypsy wish for you? When is it to shine? And for 
how long? (wheel of fortune )—complete this wish, pointing 


to the outline on the blackboard). Where is the boy with 
the bow to be? How long is he to stay with you? (e) Com- 
plete the lesson by class recitation in chorus, paying par- 
ticular attention to parts they indicate they are likely to 
forget. Use class recitation both with the poem covered 
and uncovered. Give time for silent study. Then, of course, 
comes the individual recitation. 

GRADE IV Geography—lIndian Fur Trappers 

(1) The trapper’s home in the north woods. Material: 
The Indian takes his wife and children with him when he 
goes to his winter’s hunting ground in the woods of the far 
north. He may have to travel 2,000 miles before arriving 
at his own trapping ground, and as the trip has to be made 
by canoe and dog-team he cannot take very much to furnish 
his winter home. He does take his moose hide tepee for 
shelter, and when banked with snow on the outside to pre- 
vent bitter winds penetrating the tent, these tepees can be 
fairly comfortable. His household furnishings consist of 
blankets, an axe, matches, fire-arms and ammunition, traps, 
reindeer thong and kettles. What food isn’t needed immed- 
iately is “‘cached’’. I have seen northern ‘‘caches’”’ built as a 
raised platform on poles so that animals could not get at 
the food. I do not know whether or not this is the plan 
always used. In the cache are moose pemmican, bacon, flour, 
tea and tobacco. You know what pemmican is, do you? It 
is dried moose meat and fat pounded together into very 
concentrated cakes, and is eaten just as it is: it has no par- 
ticular flavour at all. It is, of course, high in food value, 
so that a very little of it goes a long way. I believe the 
best pemmican has dried berries pounded into the mixture. 
While the father of the family is away on his visits to the 
traps, the mother and children cut wood, melt snow for 
water, catch fish and freeze them to put away in the cache, 
and see that nothing happens to the stored provisions. 

(I think you will find that the pupils will enjoy think- 
ing over such a question as this: If you had at most two 
canoes in which to carry your family and all the winter 
provisions for nine months, what do you think you would 
take along, so that you could live for that length of time? 
Then compare their answers with the actual list). 

(2) A visit to the trap lines. After the trapper has estab- 
lished his family in their tepee, he sets out to lay his traps. 
He harnesses up his huskies (dogs that are part wolf and 
part dog) and puts his traps (perhaps a dozen steel ones), a 
blanket, some pemmican on the sleigh and himself carries 
his rifle, a small axe, tea, pipe and tobacco, and a kettle. 
Then he sets out to lay one hundred and fifty or so traps 
within a circle of fifty miles. The steel traps he sets for the 
smaller animals (martins, silver or black fox), but for larger 
animals he uses the dead fall trap, the bait of which is so 
arranged that when the animal pulls at the bait, it loosens 
a noerr log that falls on its back, usually killing it at once. 
At night he selects a sheltered place, makes a little lean-to 
of spruce boughs to cut off any wind, hollows a place in the 
snow in front of his lean-to and builds a big fire there— 
not the sort of fire that you have to keep feeding with 
small logs, but a fire made of small dead spruce trees (the 
whole trunk is used). The fire is lighted at the middle of the 
trunks of trees and as the fire burns down the ends of the 
tree trunks are pushed into the embers. It is a very sim- 
ple way of keeping a good fire burning. Then the trapper 
ems his blanket on spruce boughs between the fire and 
the lean-to and sleeps quite comfortably through the cold 
night. The huskies are fed only once a day, I believe, and 
that at the end of the day, whatever the trapper may have 
been able to shoot, or the skinned bodies of the animals 
caught in the traps. Sometimes a clever wolverine or fisher 
follows the trapper as he sets out his trap line and springs 
the trap and eats the bait or eats the smaller animals that 
may have been caught. “If a wolverine once gets on to a 
line of traps, the trapper must either kill the wolverine or 
abandon the ground. There is no other alternative. When 
the entire round of the traps has been laid, the hunter will 
occupy three days in visiting them; and if he has a son 
of ten years of age or more, he takes the boy with him in 
order to instruct him in the ways of the hunt.” 

(8) The trip to the trading post is made after the line 
has been trapped out, and is made with dog-team and fur 
packed sledge. At the trading post the Indian renews his 
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stock of food and equipment in return for his cargo of 
furs. A certain amount of cash he will receive too, but food, 
clothing and equipment are equally necessary. When a trap- 
per is bringing in his load of furs he usually, if not always, 
breaks trail for the dogs by going ahead and packing the 
dry, loose snow of the north sufficiently to allow dogs and 
sled to travel. It is very tiring work for the snow in the 
north is dry and powdery and very deep and the snowshoes 
sink a considerable distance at each step. . 

(4) Some games played by Indian children. In “An Indian 
winter” (Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman) describes some 
of the winter games of his boyhood. “In the winter we 
coasted much. We had no ‘double-rippers’ or toboggans, 
but six or seven of the long ribs of a buffalo, fastened 
together at the larger end, answered all practical purposes. 
Sometimes a strip of bass-wood bark, four feet long and 
about six inches wide, was used with considerable skill. We 
stood on one end and held the other, using the slippery 
inside of the bark for the outside, and thus coasting down 
long hills with remarkable speed. 

The spinning of tops was one of the all-absorbing winter 
sports. We made our tops heart-shaped of wood, horn or 
bone. We whipped them with a long thong of buckskin. 
The handle was a stick about a foot long and sometimes we 
whittled the stick to make it spoon-shaped at one end. We 
played games with these tops. Each whips his top until it 
hums, then one takes the lead and the rest follow in a 
sort of obstacle race. The top must spin all the way through. 
There were bars of snow over which we must pilot our top 
in the spoon end of our whip; then again we would toss 
it in the air onto another open spot of ice or smooth snow- 
crust from twenty to fifty paces away. The top that holds 
out longest is the winner.” 

Gathered from the Demings’ story of Indian Life: “Little 
Eagle”. “In winter the Indian children learn to walk on the 
snow with snowshoes. It is a game with them to learn to do 
whatever their fathers and mothers do. They go with their 
fathers or mothers to watch them fish. The Indians cut a 
hole through the ice. But it you look into water through a 
hole in the ice you will not see very far down into the water. 
Instead you will see the sky. So the Indians make a cover 
over the hole. Then they can see clearly deep into the water, 
and when a fish swims past the hole, the Indian plunges 
his spear into it. Some of the fish are frozen and put 
away in the cache, and others are tied between two long 
sticks that are put into the forked ends of two upright 
sticks over the fire. The Indian mother turns them often as 
they cook. The children make pets too of little cubs or 
racoons or rabbits that they find in the woods.” 

Gathered from “Little Indians” by Larue. “Indian chil- 
dren have games that are quite like those of white children. 
The little girls play with their dolls and make cats’ cradles 
with leather strings. They play hide-the-plum-stone by hid- 
ing a plum stone secretly in a moccasin and then saying ‘In 
which moccasin is the plum stone hidden?’ ” 

GRADE VII History—The French Period in Canada 


Seat Work: Complete or fill in the following outlines. 
The necessary material is to be found in Chaps. I and II of 
Part II, “The Settlement of Canada”. What pages do the 
chapters include? This work is to cover several study per- 
iods. First study period: Early settlements of the French 
(disregard attempted settlements). I. Port Royal—dates, 
location, interesting names connected with the colony. 
II. Quebec—date, founded by, character of colony (a) size, 
(b) nature of work carried on. III. .................. —date, 1642, 
founded by, character of colony. Two questions to consider: 
(1) Why did the settlements not grow more quickly? (Find 
8 reasons). (2) Under what administration did the colony 
attain its most permanent and solid growth? Why? 

Oral Composition and History. (Oral period to follow 
seat work). Have the pupils speak from their completed out- 
lines, each pupil giving his findings on one heading. Give 
attention to clear, connected delivery as well as considera- 
tion to the character of the historical material. Pupils at 
their seats should compare the speaker’s with their own 
outlines. There should be discussion of any doubtful point. 


Material for the teacher’s elaboration of the outline. 

Re Port Royal which Charles Colby, in his book on “The 
Founder of New France” (The Chronicles of Canada) calls 
“the picturesque episode of Port Royal’. The dread dis- 
ease of the early settlement was scurvy caused by lack 
of variety of food. Champlain proposed the “Order of the 


’ Good Times” described in the journal of Lescarbot (a law- 


yer who spent several years in the colony) “To keep our 
table joyous and well provided, an order was established, 
which was called the Order of Good Cheer. Each man was 
appointed chief steward in his turn, which came round once 
a fortnight. This person had the duty of taking care that 
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we were all well and honourably provided for. The ruler of 
the feast, having had everything prepared by the cook, 
marched in, napkin on shoulder, wand of office in hand, 
and around his neck the collar of the Order; after him all 
the members of the order carrying each a dish. At night 
before giving thanks to God, he handed over to his successor 
the collar of the Order with a cup of wine and they drank 
to each other . . . We had abundance of game, such as 
ducks, bustards, grey and white geese, partridges, larks, 
and other birds; moreover moose, caribou, beaver, otter, 
bear, rabbit, wild-cats, racoons . . . of all our meats none 
is so tender as moose meat and nothing so delicate as 
beaver’s tail.” (The deaths from scurvy dropped to seven, 
which represented a great proportionate decrease). 

Re Quebec. The description of the first farm—Louis 
Hebert, from Charles Colby: “In 1617 all the buildings 
which had been erected at Quebec lay by the water’s edge. 
Hebert was the first to make a clearing on the heights. His 
first domain covered less than 10 acres, but it was well 
tilled. He built a stone house, which was 38x19 feet. Besides 
making a garden he planted apple trees and vines. He also 
managed to support some cattle .. . it may be guessed that 
the fur traders, wintering down below on salt pork and 
smoked eels, must have felt much respect for the farmer in 
his stone mansion on the cliff:” 

Re Talon’s administration (from Chapais: “The Great 
Intendant’”’—Chronicles of Canada). The type of settlement 
established: ‘‘He evolved a plan which would group the set- 
tlers about a central point and thus provide for their 
mutual help and defence. In pursuance of this plan he 
made all his Charlesbourg land grants triangular, narrow at 
the head, wide at the base, so that the houses erected at 
the head were nearer each other and formed a square in the 
centre of the settlement.’”’ Grants of land in the settlement: 
(compare with present schemes of settlement). “The grants 
were made on very generous terms. The soldier and habit- 
ants, on taking possession of their land, received a sub- 
stantial supply of food and tools necessary for their work. 
They were to be paid for clearing and tilling the first two 
acres. In return each was to clear and prepare for cultiva- 
tion during the third or fourth following years another two 
acres, which would afterwards be allotted to an incoming 
settler. The government also assumed the expense of erect- 
ing a house, preparing and sowing the ground, and provid- 
ing flour until a crop was reaped.” First experimental farm: 
“To his mind it was not enough to issue regulations, he 
would set up a model farm himself. He bought land in the 
neighborhood of the St. Charles River and had the ground 
cleared at his own expense. He erected thereon a large 
house, a barn, and other buildings; and in the course of time 
his fine property, comprising cultivated fields, meadows and 
gardens, and well stocked with domestic animals, became a 
source of pride to him.” 

Shipbuilding: Talon built the first boat, a small craft 
of 120 tons to introduce shipbuilding. 

II. Study period, (a brief one) Introduction of Chris- 
tianity. I. Champlain encouraged missionaries to come to 
Quebec. (What is the title of the section and what page?) 
II. Montreal was founded as a mission. (What is the title 
of the section, and what page?) III. The Huron Missions: 
(a) The Missionaries themselves, their order, their character, 
their purpose. (b) Their success or failure. (c) The final 
fate of the missions. ; 

Teacher’s Supplementary Material 

1. Description of Brebeuf. (T. G. Marquis: “The Jesuit 
Missions”). “For 23 years he was to devote his life to this 
task: for 23 years, save for the brief interval when the 
English flag waved over Quebec, he was to dominate the 
Huron Mission. He was a striking figure of noble ancestry, 
almost a giant in stature, and with a soldierly bearing that 
attracted all observers, he would have shone at the court of 
the king or at the head of the army. But he had sacrificed 
a worldly career for the church.” 

(2) The first reception of the missionaries: To the In- 
dians the fathers were medicine men of extraordinary pow- 
ers . . . objects which the missionaries possessed inspired 
awe in the savages; a handmill for grinding corn, a clock, 
a magnifying lens, and a picture of the Last. Judgment were 
supposed to be okies of the white man. For a time eager 
audiences crowded the little cabin. Few converts were made, 
however .. . their reply was, ‘It is good for the French; 
but we are another people, with different customs’. Though 
children came to the residence to be instruced by the black- 
robes they were attracted more by the beads, raisins and 
prunes which they received as inducements to come back 
than by the lessons in Christian truth.” 

(3) Success of the Missions, Later Years: ‘Ste. Maria, 
a wilderness Mecca of faith, entertained yearly thousands 
of Indians, many of whom professed Christianity. On one 
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occasion 700 Indians sought this sanctuary within-a-fortnight 
and to each of these the fathers from their abundant stores 
gave two meals. About the walls fields of corn, beans, pump- 
kins and wheat spread fair to the eye. Within the enclosure, 
all was activity. Ambroise Brouet was busy in his kitchen; 
Louis Gauber was at his forge; Pierre Masson, when not 
occupied at his tailor’s bench, was hard at work in the gar- 
den, the pride of the mission; Christophe Regnaut and 
Jacques Levrier were mending or fashioning shoes and moc- 
casins; Joseph Molere prepared potions for the sick and had 
charge of the laundry; and Charles Boivin, the master-build- 
er, superintended the erection of new buildings and the 
stréngthening and improving of those already built. The 
appearance of permanency about the place was enhanced 
by the fowls, pigs and cattle. There were two cows and 
two bulls, which had been brought with incredible toil from 
uebec.” : 
: “The teaching and example of the fathers were winning 
a way to the hearts of the Indians. In 1648 eleven or twelve 
mission stations stood throughout Huronia. Seven of these 
stations had chapels and in six it had been found necessary 
to establish residences. In some of the villages the Christ- 
ians outnumbered the pagans. The Christian Hurons gave 
active help to the fathers in the work of the missions . . . The 
chapels had bells—on some, discarded kettles served this 
purpose—to call the flocks to worship; and crosses studded 
the land. Huronia was in a fair way of being completely 
won; and the missionaries were already looking to the un- 
explored regions round and beyond Lake Superior and even 
to the land of the Iroquois. Then, with the suddenness of a 
voleanic eruption, their flocks were scattered and their 
dearest hopes crushed.” ‘ 

Third Study Period. The Conquest of Canada: A Half- 
Century of Conflict. I. The nations engaged. II Reasons for 
the conflict: chief cause (be able to use the map in making 
explanation). Situation in Europe. III. The character of 
early warfare: (a word or two only). IV. Incidents and 
campaigns of note: (1) The expulsion of the Acadians of 
literary significance. (Be able to explain (a) who the Acad- 
ians were, (b) why expelled). (2) The fall of Louisburg. 


Reason for significance. 3. .................. date, 1759; Import- 
mee WS) et ee Diy td V. Figures of note: 
PRO) t5 06 cy PRY ober cs VI. Close of the conflict. 
VII Main reasons for the success of the British and the 
defeat of the French: (1) -....................- Ey i 


Supplementary material to make the main features of the 
lesson take on colour. 

Description of Louisburg: (from William Wood, “The 
Winning of Canada”—Chronicles of Canada). ‘Louisburg 
was the greatest fortress in America. It was in the extreme 
east of Canada, on the island of Cape Breton, near the best 
fishing-grounds and on the flank of the ship channel into 
the St. Lawrence. A fortress there, in which French fleets 
could shelter safely, was like a shield for New France and 
a sword against New England.” “Louisburg harbor faces 
east, runs in westward nearly a mile and is over two miles 
from north to south. The north and south points, however, 
on either side of its entrance, are only a mile apart. On 
the south point stood the fortress; on the north the light 
house; and between were several islands, rocks and bars 
that narrowed the entrance for ships to only three cables, 
or a little more than six hundred yards. Wolfe saw that the 
north point where the light house stood, was undefended, 
and might be seized and used as a British battery to smash 
up the French batteries on Goat Island at the harbor mouth 
. . . a tremendous bombardment then silenced every French 
gun on Goat Island. This left the French nothing for their 
defence but the walls of Louisburg itself. . . . Though 
Wolfe had silenced the island batteries and left the entrance 
open for Boscawen to sail in, the admiral hesitated because 
he thought he might lose too many ships by risking it. Then 
the French promptly sank some of their own ships at the 
entrance to keep him out. But 600 British sailors rowed in 
at night and boarded and took the only two ships remaining 
afloat . . . Drucour (commander of Louisburg) was now 
in a terrible plight. Not a ship was left. He was completely 
cut off by land and sea . . . What else could he do but 
give in? 

The Plains of Abraham: Canadian histories, naturally 
perhaps, dwell on the excellence of the plan of Wolfe’s 
attack on Quebec. Wolfe deserves their praise. There was 
also a very able general within Quebec, who, if his plans 
had not been frustrated by Vaudreuil, might easily have 
prevented the British attempt. Montcalm was guarding the 
whole shore line with great vigilance in preparation for an 
expected attack. There were posts and batteries to cover 
all the points where a body of men could get up the cliffs 
(the very cliffs that Wolfe scaled), and the presence of a 
battalion reduced to nothing the real dangers in this quar- 
ter. “By the 7th of September Vaudreuil had decided that 


these real dangers did not exist, that Montcalm was all 
wrong, especially about the Plains of Abraham . . . and 
that the French regulars must march back to the entrench- 
ments. So back they came ... On the 11th and 12th the 
movements of the British fleet became more puzzling than 
before. They seemed, however, to point to a landing some- 
where between Cap Rouge and Pointe Aux Trembles.” This 
was pretence on the part of the British) This thirteen miles 
was under the command of Bougainville. “By this time Bou- 
gainville’s 2000 men were fairly worn out with constant 
marching to and fro, and on the evening of the 12th were 
for the most part too tired to cook their suppers . . . Down 
the river, below Quebec, Montcalm was getting more and 
more uneasy ... Montcalm was up all night, Senin his 
men ready for anything . . . But what about the 9 miles 
of shore between Cap Rouge and Quebec. About then 
Vaudreuil was as stubborn as ever. There were a line of 
high cliffs seemingly impregnable, and Vergor, who defended 
them was his friend. Surely this was enough! But Montcalm 
saw what a chance the position offered to a man of such 
daring skill as Wolfe. He tried to have Vergor recalled, but 
in vain. Then in the afternoon of the 12th he took the bold 
but only safe course of ordering the Guienne battalion, 400 
strong, to go up at once and camp for the night at the top 
of the Foulon (where Wolfe made his ascent) near Vergor. 
The men were all ready to march off when Vaudreuil found 
out what they were going to do. It was no order of his! It 
would belittle him to let Montcalm take his place! And any- 
how it was all nonsense! Raising his voice so that the staff 
could hear him, he then said, “The English haven’t wings! 
Let La Guienne stay where it is! I’ll see about that Foulon 
myself to-morrow morning!’ 

‘Tomorrow morning’ began early, long before Vergor and 
Vaudreuil were out of bed. Of the two Vergor was up first; 
up first with a shock, to find redcoats running at his tent 
with fixed bayonets. He was off like a flash, in his night- 
shirt, and Wolfe had taken his post.’”’ (From “The Passing 
of New France” by William Wood—Chronicles of Canada). 
GRADE IX Literature 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 

Introductory Material should include the legend of the 
Holy Grail as the cup out of which Christ drank at the last 
supper with his desciples, and which was used by Joseph 
of Arimathea to receive the blood from Christ’s wounds (See 
note). Sir Thomas Malory in his “Morte d’Arthur” gives 
the tale in prose, not too difficult for the student to read, 
and Tennyson has given us the story of “Sir Galahad’. How 
has Lowell used this legendary material? (Quotation from 
Lowell follows). “The plot (if I may give that name to 
anything so slight) is my own, and to serve its purpose, I 
have enlarged the other circle of competition in search of 
the miraculous cup in such a manner as to include, not 
only other persons than the heroes of the Round Table, but 
also a period of time subsequent to the supposed date of 
King Arthur’s reign.” 

ome Questions for Students to think over at their 
seats. I. On the theme: Lowell’s answer to the question, 
“What is true charity?”. (1) What are the lines in Part I 
that seem to you to give the most definite answer to this 
question? What lines in Part II? (2) (Composition) Write 
a paragraph putting Lowell’s conception of charity in your 
own words. Add a personal comment to conclude the para- 
graph. Before writing it may help you to consider such 
questions as these: Have you ever experienced the type of 
charity of Part I or Part II? Did you feel as did the beggar 
in the early part of the story? Has giving out of a sense 
of duty anything at all to be said for it? At the present time 
there are very many people indeed needing p20 sy Is it 


interpreting Lowell’s idea correctly to say that according 
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to his belief we should share personally with somebody less 
fortunate? Would this personal sharing be a better, more 
truly charitable plan than governmental relief, at the pre- 
sent time? 

II. On the structure. (1) The Oxford Dictionary says 


that a “prelude” foreshadows what follows. Prove that Low- , 


ell is right in using the term to describe that part of his 
poem that precedes Part I. It may help you to consider: 
What two lines of the Prelude refer especially to the tale 
of Part I? Jot down the main ideas of the Prelude in their 
proper sequence. Is it so that with the passage from one 
idea to another “nearer draws the theme”? Is the term 
“prelude” applicable to the third division of the poem? 
(2) This poem utilizes the structural idea of contrast to 
make its ideas more forceful, interesting and vivid, for 
example, the warmth and sunshine of the first prelude are 
enhanced by the bleakness and wintery cold of the second. 
Point out all the contrasts you can find. 

III. Study in greater detail. Prelude I. What expression 
suggest improvising? What are some of the forces of nature 
that inspire us to rise above our own cringing and plotting 
souls? Has the beauty of summer any influence on the char- 
acter of our thinking? There is really a complete little poem 
to be found within the first Prelude. What lines would you 
include? What title would you give this poem? How does 
“life murmur”? How “glisten”? Do you think of bees, the 
shine of an insect’s wing? What is the “flush of life’? 
Make a list of the verbs used between lines 33 and 48. 
Underline those used most interestingly. Contrast the two 
little birds. What are the accompaniments of spring? What 
other “June” poems do you know? (Do you think of Rob- 
erts, Guiterman, Bryant?). 

Part I. What does Lowell wish to suggest by his des- 
cription of the castle “as an outpost of winter, dull and 
gray’, “the proudest hall in the North Countree, and never 
its gates might opened be save to lord or lady of high de- 
gree”? The last two lines of stanza II remind me of “The 
Ancient Mariner’. Is there any reason for that? What de- 
vice does Lowell use to enhance the blazing beauty of the 
picture of his young knight in the archway? Underline the 
words and phrases that seem most powerful in conveying 
this picture of vivid youth. What characteristics of the cas- 
tle come out in Sir Launfal when he is tested? How can 
one give “to that which is out of sight’? 

Prelude II. What part of this section compares favorably 
in beauty with the June poem of Prelude I? What archi- 
tectural terms are used in connection with the description of 
the winter palace? Look these up in your dictionary. Why 
should one think of Drinkwater when reading the description 
of the winter palace. Have you read any other descriptions 
of frost that you think good? (Hannah Gould, “Frost’’). 
Do you notice how closely these writers have looked at the 
things they are describing? Then they choose the most beau- 
tiful words they can find to express their ideas. Try writ- 
ing a paragraph or an unrhymed poem on Winter Beauty. 
Here is Duncan Campbell Scott’s treatment of frost on the 
widow pane: 

Frost Magic 
Now, in the moonrise, from the wintry sky, 
The frost has come to charm with elfin might 
This quiet room.... 
With eerie power he piles his atomies, 
Incrusted gems, star-glances overborne 
With lids of sleep pulled from the moth’s bright eyes, 
And forests of frail ferns, blanched and forlorn, 
Where Oberon of unimagined size 
Might in the silver silence wind his horn. 

You will see that he is impressed with the fairylike tiny- 
ness of the frost patterns. Have you seen color in the hoar 
frost, not sparkle, but colour? Here is another stanza from 
Scott: 

Mist and Frost 
Out from the chalices, 
The pigmy palaces 
Where the tint hides, 
Opal and sapphire 
Half-pearl and: half-fire 
The colour slides. 

Now we have another of these effective contrasts in the 
glowing, lively Christmas scene set over against the silver 
silence of the beauty of the “winter palace of ice”. Reread 
this Christmas picture first for a clear mental image of 
the scene and then underline the words and phrases that 
seem to you to help most in giving the picture vitality and 
life. When we write we are too likely to say over again 
what some one else has already said instead of thinking 
for ourselves. When we write like that we are using “hack- 
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neyed” phraseology. Although Lowell is here describing a 
scene that is very familiar, he manages to do it without 
using “hackneyed” phrases and is very fresh and original. 
Which words and phrases impress you most for their origin- 
ality and imaginative power? “Lean on your subject” is a 
bit of good advice that has been given in lessons on how 
to write. It might be said “Look well at what you are at- 
tempting to describe”. Could Lowell be said to have done 
this? Prove your argument. 

Part II. What atmosphere does the poet seek to create in 
the first stanza? How does-he regard the river? Winter? 
Morning? Why is the crow effectively introduced? Why 
should Lowell have wanted to create this atmosphere for 
Part II? What spiritual change has taken place in Sir Laun- 
fal? Sitting there, outside his own hard gate, Sir Launfal’s 
mind is carried away in a musing dream to a “sunnier 
clime”. How is his dream interrupted? Is the description of 
the leper overdrawn? Why did the leper cower? Explain 
the reason for the “desolate horror of his disease”. What 
miracle takes place? What does it suggest? How does the 
miracle reach its climax? The story of Sir Launfal opens 
with the knight’s determination to go in search of the Holy 
Grail. That would have been a splendid adventurous and 
spectacular thing to do, but when the dream is over Sir 
Launfal has lost all his enthusiasm for that type of ad- 
venture. Why? What is meant by “he must be fenced with 
stronger mail’? 

A Wood Lyric 

I. The theme. What is the influence of the woods on the 
spirit of the author? Look up the word “sanctuary”. Would 
this word convey all that the woods meant to Wilfred Camp- 
bell?: What stanzas might be properly included under such 
a title? What further ideas does the poem convey of the 
influence of the wood’s beauty on the human spirit? Here 
is a stanza from Ethelwyn Wetherald’s “Earth’s Silences”: 

How dear to hearts by hurtful noises scarred 
The stillness of the many-leaved trees, 

The quiet of green hills, the million-starred 
Tranquility of night, the endless seas 

Of silence in deep wilds, where nature broods 
In large, serene, uninterrupted moods. 

What feelings for the woods have these two writers in 
common? Have you ever experienced it yourself? Here are 
a few more lines from David Morton’s “Wood Moment”: 
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“. . . how the light came cereus 
In such frail patterns as the woods allow, 
And how no wind nor any sound was here . . 

Would you, in the light of these lines and your own ex- 
periences, feel that appreciation of the silence of the woods 
is very general? Would an older or a younger person be 
the quicker to feel the stillness and “sanctity”. of the woods? 
Why? 

iL. Wording. Which writer, Lowell or Wilfred Campbell, 
uses words with the greater sincerity? When thinking out 
your answer you might consider such phrases as “shimmer 
and sheen” and “haunted halls”. Does Wilfred Campbell, 
for example, give you any idea of the woods being “haunted” 
except in his use of this one word? Is there any real justi- 
fication for the use of the word in thought, or has Camp- 
bell used it because of the pleasant alliteration in the words 
“haunted halls’? 

The Shepherd Boy—Marjorie Pickthall 

I. On the theme. (1) Here is another poem dealing with 
the relationship of the natural world to the spiritual life 
of man. Here, however, nature is thought of as having hu- 
man qualities: the earth is “the old brown woman”. Think 
of the adjectives Marjorie Picthall uses—“old, brown”. In 
what lines does Marjorie Picthall help you to realize how 
ancient the earth is? Is “brown” a good descriptive word? 
Would “green” be equally good? (2) In “The Wood Lyric” 
you wall agree, would you not, that the author helps us 
to realize the peace and balm the woods bring, and rouses 
in us a glow of pleasure in the wood’s beauty. Compare with 
“The Shepherd Boy”. What did the old brown earth give 
to the Shepherd boy? Are there any points of similarity in the 
ideas expressed in “The Wood Lyric” and “The Shepherd 
Boy”? Are there differences? (3) Dr. Pierce in his “Book 
of Remembrance”, the story of Marjorie Picthall’s life and 
work, says that she was of a very sympathetic nature. Is 
there any evidence or sign of this in the poem? 

II. On the melody of the verse. Dr. Pierce says that the 
“Music” of the author’s verse is “memorable”. Reread the 
poem, aloud if possible, and listen for nothing else than 
the flow and music of the lines. Dr. Pierce quotes from 
other poems to illustrate his point. Here are one or two of 
his examples: (a) When the last bell has lulled the white 
flocks home. (b) Keep all things hushed, so hushed we seem 

to hear 


” 


The sound of low-swung clouds that sweep the trees. 

(c) Then my notes, like curlews flying, 

Lifting, falling, sinking, sighing, 

Solftly answer, softly cease. 
And then he chooses “and the tired men sleep by the walls of 
Troy” as an example from this poem. What are the lines 
that you find particularly musical? 

Ill. “Equally unforgetable”, says Dr. Pierce, “‘is the var- 
iety and beauty of her imagery”. Reread again to see clear- 
ly all the images that the author calls up for you. Mark 
the lines that are richest in imagery. 

IV. Some details. (1) In what way is the shepherd boy 
little brother to the white moth and the brown bee? (2) 
Do you know the stories referred to in the second stanza? 
(3) What is the time of day referred to in 

‘‘When the wind wakes in the apple-tree 

And the shy hare feeds on the wild fern stem,” 
(4) What is the connection between the two lines just 
quoted and the lines 

“All night I hear her breath go by 

Under the arch of the empty sky.’”’? 

We Were Men of the Furrow—Robert Stead 

(1) This is a comparatively simple poem with the theme 
quite strongly marked. Quote the line in which the main 
theme is most fully expressed. Is there any reason for a 
peace-loving people bred in forests and on farms making 
good soldiers when aroused? (2) Why is it that war should 
have come as such a shock and surprise to Canadians? 
(3) H. G. Wells, in a recent book, “The Shape of Things 
to Come”, prophesies that in the year 2000 there will be 
one state only, instead of the 60 or so countries that there 
are now. Would Canadians and Americans find themselves 
at all at home in such a state, judging from Robert Stead’s 
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poem? Is there anything attractive in H. G. Wells’ picture 
of the future? (4) What qualities and characteristics does 
Stead find in the Canadian? (5) What is meant by “Man 
of the day and the distance”? (6) Do you find yourself 
wanting to mark or remember phrases or lines from this 
poem as you did in the case of Lowell or Marjorie Pickthall? 
Why? What are some of the differences of style? 

The Ladder of St. Augustine—Longfellow 

(1) There is a story of Hugh Walpole’s “Fortitude” in 
which an old man with years of experience in living behind 
him, keeps saying that it isn’t life that matters but the 
courage you put into it, and I think the old man’s remarks 
are a key to the story, for when the hero makes bad blun- 
ders and gets into serious difficulties, he has the courage to 
start afresh, and keep on trying to make something worth 
while of his life, and to Hugh Walpole that courage is very 
important in the growth of the spiritual life. In what way 
does Walpole’s idea in Fortitude” help to explain St. Aug- 
ustine’s ladder? (2) What are the “thoughts of ill and evil 
deeds” that must be trampled under foot if we wish to 
ascend St. Augustine’s ladder? (3) Why are the “mighty 
pyramids” and the “distant mountains” good illustrations of 
the idea contained in the stanza “We have not wings, we 
cannot soar” etc? (4) Why is it that one feels heartened 
and cheered by this poem of Longfellow’s? (5) What are 
the metaphors and comparisons that Longfellow uses to 
enliven and make vivid his central idea? 

The Funeral of Napoleon I 

Is this writer successful in making you feel Napoleon’s 
greatness? How does he do it? Find all the various means 
he employs to bring about this conception of greatness. Has, 
for example, such a seemingly small thing as the firing of 
cannons anything to do with your feeling? In what does 
Napoleon’s greatness consist? (You do not need to go be- 
yond the poem for your ideas). Does Hagarty suggest that 
there are any sides of Napoleon’s character which reveal 
great strength and are yet not to be admired? Why did 
the French give Napoleon this great funeral after he had 
been buried at St. Helena for nineteen years? 

(Note to teacher: My feeling is that the note on the 
last stanza “would have given” for “had given” confuses 
instead of clarifies the meaning. My interpretation is that 
“his ancient foes’ (those who had banished him to the 
island of St. Henlena) had given Napoleon (as the poem 
says) although unwittingly and unintentionally, a “finer 
monumental pile” than the magnificent mausoleum of red 
granite, in the “pyramid upheaved by the Ocean” or the 
very island of St. Helena itself.) 

In what way was the monument given Napoleon by his 
ancient foes superior to the mausoleum in Paris? This 
author, in making a scene clear to you appeals not only io 
the eye but to the ear. Prove by illustration. How would 
you describe the general feeling that the scene arouses? 

The Violinist—Lampman 

What other poem have you already studied that had 
charity as its theme? What was the conception of charity 
conveyed by your earlier study? Is there any idea of “shar- 
ing’ involved in the charity of this poem? Strong people 
find it difficult to be patient with weak people. They some- 
times get impatient with less successful or weaker people so 
that they don’t manage better for themselves. What would 
Lampman’s answer to such an attitude be? (Consider the 
line “The giant wrongfulness of life” in this connection.) 
Why did people give to the old man and child after the 
violinist’s playing when they had not before? What sort of 
playing is described in the second stanza? Would it have 
been true to life to have had the old man play movingly 
and beautifully to the people of the street? 
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